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THE PREFACE. 


IN the following Grammar I have par- 
ticularly attended to brevity and perſpicuity: 
and yet there are few Engliſh Grammars 


which have ſo many plain rules of ſyntax as 
are inſerted in this. 


The fault of moſt grammars 1s that of 
being too verboſe, which is perplexing to 
the learner, and impedes his progreſs in 
knowledge. How I have remedied this, 
the reader muſt judge for himſelf. Though 
I have omitted nothing that will be of real 
ſervice, in the explanation of the parts of 
ſpeech and the rules of ſyntax, which are 
rendered very intelligible. 


| 
þ 
| 


The verbs in their perſons, modes, and 
tenſes, generally appear difficult to be un- 
derſtood by the learner; I have endeavour- 


ed to make this part of grammar fo plain, 
A 2 that 


| 
| 
| 


ther. Begin at the noun, underſtand it 


* 
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that a perſon of a tolerable capacity (with 
application) will foon be maſter of it. 


As to the times, or tenſes, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking there are three only, in which an 
action 1s expreſſed, viz. preſent, paſt, and 
future : yet in diſcourſe we have often to 
ſpeak of the action as imperfectly paſt ; and 
more than perfectly paſt. That it might 
be eaſy to the underſtanding and memory, I 
have laid out the verb in the five tenſes ; 
as explained in the proper place. 


The beſt method of learning, is, to learn 
one part fully, before you proceed to ano- 


well before you attempt to go farther, and 
ſo of the other parts of ſpeech in their order. 
Do not go too faſt, make good your ground 
of knowledge as you proceed, and then you» 
will neither be confounded, nor have to 
tread your ſteps back again. | 


_ Have nothing to do with the rules of 
ſyntax till the parts of ſpeech be perfectly un- 
derſtood. This being done, proceed in 
thoſe rules one after another, as adviſed in 
learning the parts of ſpeech. When the firſt 
rule is underſtood, rectify the bad Engliſh 3 
which 1s annexed to 1t, in the exerciſes of I 
bad Engliſh: and thus proceed, till your 3 

under- 2 


l 
| 


| 
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underſtanding and memory have well di- 
geſted every rule. * 


I flatter myſelf that the other darts of 
this book will give ſatisfaction to thoſe, who 


are pleaſed with the beauties of the Engliſh 
language and compoſition. The feveral 


ſubjects were elected, and extracted from 


maſters in thoſe arts: and (where there is a 
genius) the ſpecimens given, will have a 


tendency to improve and enlarge the mind, 
(eſpecially of youth) and be an incentive to 
diligence in the purſuit of thoſe ſtudies, which 
will render us the more acceptable and uſe- 
ful to our fellow- creatures. The extracts 
given on reading and ſpeaking, will give the 
reader a proper idea thereof: from which, 


we ſee the neceſſity of underſtanding and feel- 


ing the ſubjects on which we read or ſpeak, 
in order to acquit ourſelves properly, in 


what we undertake to perform. 


| 


The ſpecimens and examples of the 


f/«blime alfo, will tend to form a juſt idea on 


that ſubject. It appears, that the zrue 
ſublime is a. ſtranger to inftated bombaſt 
(which is the ſublime of the ignorant) and 


principally conſiſts in the 7hought, CIOS? In 
tuitable language, 


What is offered on rue and fal Je bebte 
ns (or good breeding) will be uſeful, to 


AZ guard 


„ 
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guard againſt hypocrity, and incline us ts 
cultivate a temper ſo pleaſing, and a beha- 
viour ſo accommodable, as will render us 
| amiable to thoſe with whom we have to do. 
| Hurd, on this ſubject is a moſt admirable 
ſpecimen; as well as ſeveral beautiful hints 
from Dr. Blair, and others, which I have 
1 inſerted. ” 6 | 


It is the glory of the Engliſh to under- 
ſtand their own language: we cannot begin 
too early to lay a good foundation in this. 


ö | A i 8 P 

j For, to hear a perſon harangue in public, or 
14 ” K 0 . 3 — 
} deliver his ſentiments in converſation in bad 
|  Enghth, has a tendency to create diſguſt, as 


well as to leſſen the weight of his arguments. 
Sterling ſenſe, delivered in fterling Engliſh, 
' . _ gracefully, will not fail to produce convic- 
0 tion, and give pleaſure to the intelligent 
Fi hearer. „ 


1 


world with a view to improve and pleaſe my 
fellow- creatures; and if it thus ſerve them, 
it will afford a real pleaſure, 
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A CONCISE : 


ENGLISH GR AMMA. 1 


——_—_<}Seo 


Excrsn GRAMMAR is the art of 
ſpeaking or writing the Engliſh language properly» 


Of the Parts of Speech. 


Some grammarians divide them into four only; 


nouns, verbs, adverbs, and particles. Such, include 


the noun, pronoun, and adjective, in the word noun. 


The verb and participle, in the verb, The adverb 


ſtands alone. The article, conjunction, prepoſition, 
and interjection, in the word particle. | 

Thoſe who ſay there are nine parts of ſpeech, in- 
clude the participle in the verb. But whether they 


ſay there are four parts of ſpeech, or ſeven, or eight, 


or nine, all, in general, make uſe of | ten parts of 


{ſpeech in their explanations. 


EXAMPLE, | | 


Of 15 ten forts of words, or parts of ec 


—* 43- 4 „ 
How . my ee in flight, 
5 = 3 7 | 

That bring the laſt meſſenger near; 

5 6 9 

My day is n to night 


Fry an 3 3 night ho I feats. 
A4 | 


| 
! 
| 
| 
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| 
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In the foregoing lines the words e, are articles. 
Home nts, fight, meſſenger, day, night, are nouns, or 
ſubſtantives. Rapid, dread, are adjectives. M, 
hat, J, are pronouns. Bring, is, fear, are verbs. 

Approaching, is a participle. Ho, near, are ad- 
verbs. And, is a conjunction. In, to, are prepo- 
ſitions. Ah, is an interjection. 


ExXPLANATION. 


1. The article; prefixed to ſubſtantives, to point 
them out, and to ſhow how far their ſignifi cation 
extends. 

2. The ſallantive, or noun; being the name of 
any thing conceived to ſubſiſt. 

3. The adjective; added to the noun, to expreſs 
the quality of it. 

4. The pronoun; ſtanding inſtead of the noun. 

5. The verb; ſignifying to be, to do, or to ſuffer, 

6. The participle; partaking of the nature of the 


verb. H 

7. The adverb; added to verbs, to adjectives, 5 

and alſo to other adverbs, to expreſs ſome circum- 1 
ſtance belonging to them. 55 9 

8. The prepoſition; put before nouns and pro- 4 

nouns chiefly, to connect them with other words, * 

and to ſhew their relation to thoſe words. 1 

9. The conjunction; connecting ſentences toge- H 

ther. | 23 

10. The interjection; thrown in to expreſs the 1 
affection of the ſpeaker, though unneceflary with 1 
reſpect to the conſtruction of the ſentence. 1 

| Of the Article. A 
if ! 2 
| The article is a word ſet before nouns, to limit or b 
il determine their ſignification. 1 
| There 1 
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There are three articles, a, an, and the. 

A, is called the indefinite article, becauſe it does 
not define the particular meaning of the word to 
which it is prefixed ; as a book, @ man; ; i. e. any 
book, any man. 

The; is called the definite 2 3 it fixes 
the meaning to one particular thing; as, the book, 
the man; i. e. that particular book, that particular 
man. | 

An, is ſet before words which 3 with a vowel ; 
as, an eye, an artiſt, an oration. | 

Words that begin with Y, a, or an, may be ſet 
before them; but if the / be not ſounded, then the 
article an only is uſed; as, an heir, an herb. The, 
is uſed before words both of the ſingular and plural 
number; as, the man, the men. | 


| 
j 
1 
! 


Of the Noun, or Subantive. 


A noun, or ſubſtantive, is the name of any per- 
ſon, place, or thing, of which we can have any con- 
ception. A noun, common, is that which is com- 
mon to a whole kind of things; as, man, town, 
river. | 

A noun, proper, is that by which we expreſs the 
individual perſon, or thing; as, George, London, 


Humber. 
There are two numbers; the Ring which 


ſpeaks of one thing; as river; and the plural, which 


| 


peaks of more than one, as rivers. | 


| 


Of Caſes. 


Some grammarians ſay that the ncuns have three 
cales; the nominative, the genitive (on poſleflive), 


AS | and. 


10 A conciſe Engliſh Grammar. 1 
and the objective. But if a caſe be the different [ 
ending or variation of the noun (as is generally un- 9 
derſtood) the Engliſh language has but one caſe for Z 
nouns, and that is the genitive, or poſſeſſive caſe, 1 
which denotes property, or poſſeſſion; which is form- K 

ed by adding (5) with an apoſtrophe before it, to the B 
former noun, when two nouns come together which E: 
belong to each other; as, man's beard: or it may Ra 
be expreſſed by the prepoſition /, without the ſign 1 
of the caſe, as, the beard of the man; Foſeph'"s A 


book, or the book of Foſeph. Or, when the noun ends 3 
with an (5), fometimes the apoſtrophe is uſed without 
another s, as, Thomas' book. | 
The relation which nouns bear to each other, in 
the Engliſh language, is expreſſed by the prepoſi- 
tions; ſo that there is no neceſlity for the learner to- 
puzzle himſelf with the caſes of nouns. 
The cafes which belong to the pronouns will be 
Explained in the proper place. | 
'There are three genaers; the maſculine (or the 
male), the feminine (or the female), and the neuter, 
which is neither male nor female; to ſuch we apply 
the ward, zt, as field, houſe, tree, 
Neuter nouns, though the names of inanimate 
things; yet, by a rhetorica} fiction, are often exhi- 
bited as perſons, and have given to them the maſcu- 
line or feminine gender, as, „Heaven hrs wonted 
face renew'd.” 'I he ſun rejoiceth to run His courſe. 
The moon gives light, but not her own. The 
church, ſhips, &c. &c. have the feminine gender. 
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Adjectives. 


The adjective is a word which expreſſes the nature, 
property, or quality of the noun; as, a black man; a 


firong 
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ronug horſe; an old man; a fine woman. Some- 


times a noun has two adjectives, as, a wie and good 


man. A woman virtuous and fair. : 
The adjective admits of degrees of compariſon: 


there are three degrees; the poſitive, good: the com- 


parative better : and the ſuperlative, bejt. 

Fine, finer, fineſt; tall, taller, talleſt; bad, 
worſe, worſt ; little, leſs, leaſt ; ſtrong, ſtronger, 
ſtrongeſt. 4-3 | 

Double comparatives, and ſuperlatives, are very 
improper, and ſhould not be uſed ; fuch as, he 1s 
more wiſer than J: he is the mo/? wiſe/t, It ſhould 
be, he is wiſer than I: he is the moſt wiſe, or 


wiſeſt. | 


Pronoun. | 


A pronoun. is a word put inſtead of a noun, to pre- 
vent the too frequent repetition thereof. In the 
pronoun are to be conſidered, the perſon, number, 
gender, and caſe. Pronouns have three perſons in 


the ſingular number: the firſt perſon is J; the ſe- 


cond thou; the third, he, or /þe, or it. 

There are alſo three perſons in the plural number. 
The firſt perſon is be; the ſecond ye, or yon; and 
the third hey. The pronoun has three caſes: the 
nominative, or the perſon who does ſomething, as, 
{ love; the genitive, or poſſeſſive, as mine. The 
objective, which immediately follows the verb, and 
i3 the ſubject of its action, as, I love bn. 

Ihe pertonal pronouns may be declined in the fol- 
owing manner, 1 


FIRST PERSON. 


Singular. Plural. 
by . . 
| Nominative, I, We. 


4 6 Pioſſeſſive, 


. 
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Singular. Plural. 
Poſſeſſi ve, Mine, | - Qurs: 
Objective, Me, +. 


SECOND PERSON. 


Singular. Plural, 
Nominative, Thou, Ye, or you. 
Poſſeſſi ve, Thine, Yours. 1 
Objective, Thee, You. 


THrikd PERSON. 
Singular. n 
Nominative, He, or ſhe, or it. They. 
Poſſeſſive, His, or her's, or it's. Theirs. 
Objective, Him, or her, or it. Them. 


The pronouns, who, which, what, and that, are 


called relative, becauſe each relates to a noun, which 


is called the antecedent, hs is uſed in ſpeaking of 


perſons ; which in ſpeaking of things; and what and 
that are uſed in ſpeaking both of perſons and things. 
Nos is thus declined. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, Who, Who. 
Poſſeſſive, Whoſe, W hoſe. 
Objective, Whom. Whom. 


Its compound, wheſeever, is alſo declined in a ſi- 
mar manner. | 


Singular. Plural. 
Nominative, Whoſoever, Whoſoever. 
Poſſeſſi ve, Whoſeſoever, Whoſeſoever. 
Objective, Whomſoever, Whomſoever. 


The definitive pronouns are, this, that, other : 
they define and limit the extent of the common name, 


OL 


r 


es 


joined. 


extent; 


pronouns, as, one ſees: one's own. 


[1 


nar. = 
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or general term, to which they _ refer, or are 


This and theſe refer to ſomething preſent ; 
that and thoſe, to ſomething more remote. The in- 
definite pronouns are ſuch as are unlimited in their 
ſuch as, whoever, whoſoever, whomſoever, 
whatever, any: i. e. any perſon—perſons, or things 
without exception. |. 
The diſtributive pronouns are; each, every, etther : 
they mark the individuals, perſons, |or things which 
make up a number. One and another, are uſed as 
Another may do 

it: another's burden. | 
Who, which, and what, are frequently uſed in in- 
terrogation, or aſking queſtions, as, who did it? 
which is it? what did he ſay? My, thy, her, our, 
your, their, are called pronominal adjectives. Own, 
and /elf are ſometimes joined to the above, as, my 
own ſelf. I my ſelf did it, with my pwn hands. Ay 
and thy become mine and thine when the noun fol- 


 your's, their, theirs, me, thee, us, th 


lowing begins with a vowel or an Y mute. 
That the learner may acquire the knowledge of 


the pronouns with little trouble, ] 
before him in one view, without any 

I, thou, he, ſhe, it, ts, we, ye, yo 
her's, his, my, thy, mine, thine, | 


whom, which, what, that, this, thi 
others, another, another's, whoe' 
whomſoever, whatſoever, whatever, 
every, either, one, one's, ſelf, himſ 
themſelves. 5 


Of Verbs. 


A verb is a word which expreſſes 
or ſuffering; i. e. the receiving of 


. ſhall ſet them 
explanation, 
1, they, him, her, 


em, who, whole, 
ſe, thoſe, other, 
ver, wholoever, 
any, ſome, each, 


If, biſlelf, itſelf, 


being, or doing, 
an action. 


. The 


dur, ours, your, 


e eee 


panty. = N 
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The verb which expreſſes being, i is, by ſome, called 
the ſubſtantive-verb, as I am, thou art, he is, I may 
, &c. 

A verb active, or tranſitive, expreſſes an action 
and ſuppoſes an agent and an, object: as, I love 

ames. He conquered Thomas. He, is the agent, 
conguered the action, or verb, and Tomas the object. 

A verb paſſive expreſſes ſullering, or the receiving 
of an action, and implies an agent and object like a 
verb active, but with this difference, that the object 
of a paſſive verb takes the lead, and is followed by 
the agent; as, James is. beaten by me. Here me is 
the agent, and James is the object. | 

A verb neuter expreſſes an action, that has no par- 
ticular object; as, I walk, he ſleeps, they ride. — 
This verb has no objective caſe. 

A verb has two numbers, the ſingular and plural; 
and three perſons, correſponding with the three per- 
ſonal pronouns. There are four modes, or moods: 

1. The tdicative mode, which barely mentions 
the action, or aſks a queſtion; as, I walk, I love, he 
feared: do they fear? 

2. T he jubjun#trve, which has a condition expreſ- 
ſed, or underſtood ; or a ſuppoſition, as, 1 could love, 
if thou love me. 

3. The imperative, which commands a thing to 
be done, as, love thou; fear ye; let him fear. 

4. The infinitive, which has neither number nor 
perſon, and is known by the prepoſition to, as, to 
love, to fear, to walk, 


Time, or Tenſe. 


There are three times in which an action may be 
expreſſed, as, preſent, paſt, and future, But many 
: Zram- 

— 
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grammarians have _— two more to them, and cal- 
led them the pre-ter-irpperfect,. and the pre-ter-plu- 
perfect; which mak ; times, or|tenſes, in which 
an action may be expreſſed. | 
1. The preſent tenſe, or time, as, I walk; i. e. 
am noto walking. 
2. The pre- ter- imperfect, which ſpeaks of the 
time imperfectly paſt; as, I walked. 
3. The pre- ter- perfect, which 1 of the time 
perfectly paſt; as, I have walked; i. e. have finiſh- 
ed my walk. 
4. The pre- ter- pluperfect, which ipeaks of the 
time more than perfectly paſt; as, I had walked; 
i. e. finiſhed-my walk ſome time ago. 
5. Future, which ſpeaks of the time to come; as, 
I ſhall, or will walk, again at our: future opportu- 
nity. | 


Of the Participll. 


A participle is a word derived from a verb, (as,. 
loving, from love; fearing, from fear; &c. &c.) 
and partakes of the nature "of a ve ry and adjective z. 
as, I am learning; to have learned; theſe are from 
the verb, and are participles. (A. learned man; a 
loving woman; are adjectives), | 

The participles ending in ing, in the preſent time; 
and ed, in the imperfect ; are called regular: as, ac- 
tive having, paſſi ve loved. | | 

Moſt of the participles are irregular, and on that 
account often perplex the learner. It will be of 
great help to him in this caſe, to refer to the cata- 
logue of irregular verbs and partigiples,. which will 
be ſet down | in alphabetical order. 
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Of Auxiliary Verbs. 


Thoſe are called auxiliary verbs, which are uſed in 
forming the modes and tenſes of all other verbs: the 
following are defective, and may be thus varied. 


Preſent time, ſingular number; I can, thou canſt, 


he can. 

Plural; We can, ye can, they can. 
Imperfect, fingular ; I could, thou could'ſt, he 

could. 

Plural; We could, ye could, they could. 
Preſent tenſe, ſingular; I may, thou may” , he 

may. 

Plural; We may, ye may, they may. 
Imperfect; 1 might, thou mighteſt, he might, &c. 
Preſent, ſingular; I ſhall, thou ſhalt, he ſhall. 
Imperfect; Should, ſhould'ſt, &c. &c. will, wilt; 

would, would'ſt; . ought, oughteſt, &Cc. Kc. 


A conjugation is the manner of varying the verbs 
through their perſons and modes. 
The auxiliary verb, have, is thus varied. 


Indicative Mood. 


Preſent tenſe, ſingular number; I have, thou haſt, 
he has, or hath *. 
Plural; We have, ye have, they have. 


Imperfect tenſe, ſingular; I had, thou had'ſt, he 
had. 
Plural ; We had, ye had, they had, 


* Has, in the third perſon ſingular, is peculiarly adapted to 
the familiar, ſtile; as, the horſe has to run for it; the man has 
it. Harn, is adapted to the ſolemn ſtile, as, *“ He who is 
« mighty hath done great things,” 

| Perfect 
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Perfect tenſe ; I have had, thou haſt had, he has 
* 


Plural; We have had, ye have had, they 


| have had. 
Pre- ter- pluperfect, ſingular numb 
thou had'ſt had, he had had. 
Plural; We had had, ye had had, they had 
had. 1 

Future, ſingular; I ſhall or will de thou ſhalt 

or wilt have, he ſhall or will have. . 

Plural; We, ye, they, ſhall pr will have. 


Subjunfive Mode. 


A condition, or doubt, is always A in this 
mode, and is generally expreſſed by the conditional word, 
IF; and ſometimes by, THOUGH, UNLESS, Sc. Wc. 


So that the verb is nat varied, as in the indicative 
mode. The ſecond and third perſons ar the ſame as 


er; I had had, 


the firſt, and the plural verbs x. | 
AS, | 
Preſent, ſingular; If I have, if thou have, if he 
have. ö 
OR, 4 


Preſent, fingular ; If I may have, if thou may have, 


| 


1 


if he may have. 


* When a condition, or doubt, is not underfiood, but the 
propriety, poſſibility, or liberty, &c. of an action or event is 
expreſſed only, then it is by ſome grammarians called the po- 
TENTIAL MODE; and the auxiliary verb is varied after the 
manner of the indicative mode,—as, I may have, thou may'ſt 
have, he may have, &c. &c. I might have, thou mighteſt 
have, he might have, &c. &c. I may love, thou may'ſt love, 
he may love, &c. I might love, thou might'ſt * he might 


love, &c. I may have loved, thou may'ſt have loved, he may 
| | 


have loved, &c, 


Plural; 


i 
| 
| 
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18 A conciſe Engiiſh Grammar. 


Plural; If we may have, if ye may have, 
if they may have. | 
Imperfect, ſingular; If I might have, if thou might 
have, if he might have. 


Plural; If we might have, if ye might have, 


if they might have. 
Perfect, ſingular; If I may have had, if thou my 
have had, if he may have had. 
Plural; If we may have had, if ye may 
have had, if they may have had. 
Pre- ter- pluperfect, ſingular ; If I might have had, 
it thou might have had, if he might have had, 
Plural ; If we might have had, it ye might 
have had, if they might have had. 


Future; IfI ould then have had, if thou ſhould 


then have had, &c. &c. &c. 
Imperative Mode. 


Singular number; Have thou, let him have. 
Plural; Have ye, let them have. 


Infnitive Mode. 
Preſent time; To have. Perfect; To have had. 


Participles. 


Active Having. Paſſive; Had. 
The ſubſtantive verb, z be, is conjugated thus: 


Tndicative Mode. 


Preſent time, ſingular number; I am, thou art, 


he is. 
Plural; We are, ye are, they are. 


Imperfect ſingular; I was, thou wait, he was. 
Plural.; We were, ye were, they were. 


Perfect, 
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Perfect, ſingular; I have been, thou bad been, he 


bas been. 
Plural; We have been, ye 3 been, 
| they have been. 
Pre-ter-pluperfect, ſingular; I had Yo thou 
had*ſt been, he had been. 
Plural; We had been, ye had been, they 
had been. 


Future, ſingular; I ſhall or will be, thou ſhalt or 


wilt be, he ſhall or will be. 
Plural ; We ſhall or will be, ye {hall or 
will be, they ſhall or will be. 


Subjunctive Mode. If, &c. 
Preſent tenſe, ſingular ; If I be, if thou be, if he be. 
Plural; If we be, if you be, if they be. 
If I were, if thou were, if he were. 
If we were, if ye were, if 28 were. 
O 


R, 
Preſent tenſe, ſingular; If I may be, if thou may 
be, if he may be. 


— — 


Plural; If we may be, if ye ray be, if 


they may be. 


Imperfect ſingular; If I might be, if thou might 
be, if he might be. 


Plural ; If we might be, if ye might be, if 


they might be. 


Perfect, ſingular ; If I may have been, if thou may 


have been, if he may have been. [ 
Plural; If we may have been, if ye may 
have been, if they may have been. 
PlunarfeRt, ſingular ; If I might have been, if thou 
might have been, if he might have been. 
Plural; If we might, if ye might, if they 
might have been, 


| Future ; A 
| | 

| 

| 


— 
—- 1 
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20 A conciſe Engliſh Grammar. 
Future 3 If I ſhould then have been, &c. &c. 
Imperative Mode. 


Preſent time; Be thou. Let him be. 
Plural; Be ye. Let them be. 


Participles. 
Active, Being. Paſſive, Been. 


The old auxiliary verb, zo do, is conjugated thus 


Indicative mode, ſingular number; I do, thou 
doeſt, he does, or doth. 
Plural; We do, ye do, they do. 
Imperfect, ſingular; I did, thou did'ſt, he did. 
Plural; We did, ye or you did, they did. 


Participles. 
Aclive, Doing. Paſſive, Done. 


The peculiar force of the ſeveral auxiliary verbs 
ſhould be obſerved. Do, and did, mark the action it- 
ſelf, or the time of it, with greater force and diſtine- 
tion. They are alſo of frequent uſe in interrogative 
and negative ſentences. Let, expreſſes permiſſion, 
commanding, praying, exhorting. 5 

May and might, expreſs the poffibility of doing a = 
thing: can and could the power. Muſt is ſometimes 
brought in for an helper, and denotes neceſſity. 


Of regular Verbs. 


The regular verb in its imperfect time ends in ed: 
as love, loved; fear, feared; burn, burned. &c. 
The verbs which do not end in ed in the preter- 
imperfect time or tenſe, are called irregular. 


Regular 
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A conciſe Engliſh Grammar. 
Regular verbs are conjugated or varied thus : 
Indicative Mood. 


Preſent time. 


J love, We love, 
Thou loveſt, Plur. 4 Ye love, 
He loves, or loveth They love. 


Imper fect. | 


I loved, | We loved 
Thou loved'ſt, Plu. Ve loved, 


He loved. They loved. 
Preler perfect. | 


5 have loved, We have loved, 
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| 
i 
| 


Thou haſt loved, Plu.4 Ve have loved, 
He has loved, They have loved; 


Preterpluperfect. | 
I had loved, We had loved, 
Thou had'ſt loved, Plu. 3 Ye had loved, 
He had loved. They had loved. 


Future. 
I ſhall or will love, 
Sing. 1 


| 
| 
f 


Thou ſhalt or wilt love, Ply, 
He ſhall or will love 


Ye ſhall or will love, 


We ſhall or will ove, 
1 They ſhall or mw love, 


Subjunttive Mode. If, though, unleſs. 
Preſent, 


I love, We love, 
Singular, Thou love, Plural, Ye love, 


He love. They love. ö 
On, 


— 
— — — — 
— — 
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O, 5 
1 may love, We may love, 
Singular, 4 Thou may love, Plural 115 may love, 
He may love. C They may love. 
Imperfect. 
ll might love, We might love, 
Sing. 3 Thou might love, Plur. 3 Ye might love, 
He might love. 'T hey mightlove. 
=  Preterperſett. 
I may have loved, We: may have loved 
Sing. ys Thou may hav eloved, Plur.) Ye may have loved 
He may have loved | { They may have loved. 
Prelerpluperfect. 
| I might have loved £ We might have loved 
Sin \ Thou might have loved . ve might have loved 
He might haveloved They mighthave Joved 
Future. 


I may then have had loved, &c. &c. &c. 


Imperative Mood. 
4c. 3 


8 Love thou Love ye, 
Sing. ö Let him love. Flur. ö Let them love. 


Infinitive Mood, or Mode. 
Preſent; To love, Perfect; To have loved. 


Participles. 
Active; Loving. Paſſive; Loed. 


Of 


A conciſe Engliſh Grammar. 


Of Irregular Verbs. 


Verbs are ſaid to be irregular which do not f 
their preterimperfect tenſe, and their participle 
fect in ed, but in ſome other manner. It is in 
only that we diſtinguiſh a regular, from an irreg 
verb. 
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Many verbs which were formerly uſed in their 


gular form, are now become irregular by contraction: 


as from bereave, bereft, for bereaved. 


Creep, crept, 


for creeped. Dream, dreamt, for dreamed. Geld, 


gelt, for gelded. 
ſtopt, for ſtoped, &c, 


Some verbs have the preſent, the preterimperfect 


time, and the participle perfect and pathve all al 


Snatch, ſnatcht, for ſnatched. Sep, 


ike, 


without any variation: as, I caſt, I caſt, caſt. Coſt, 


coſt, coſt. Cut, cut, cut. Hit, hit, hir. Hurt, 
ſpread, and ſplit, &c. 


A Catalogue of Irregular Verbs. 


Some of them may be conjugated regularly. 


and 


Preſent time, Preterimperfect, Participle. 

Abide abode abode 

Ariſe aroſe ariſen | 

Awake awoke awoke or awaked 

Bake baked | baken 

Beat beat beat or beaten | 

Bear bare or bore born | 

Begin began begun 

Benn bent bent 

Bereave bereft or Bereaved bereft or bereaved 

Beſeech beſought beſought or ane 

Bid © bade bidden 

Bind bound bound 
Pre- 
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Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Built 
Burſt 
Buy 
Catch 
Caſt 
Chide 


Preterimperfect, 
bit 

bled 

blew 


broke or brake 
bred 

brought 

built or builded 


burſt 
bought 
caught 

l 


chid 


Chuſe or chooſe choſe 


Cleave 
Climb 
Cling 
Come 
Cloth 
Creep 
Cut 
Coſt 
Crow 
Dare 
Deal 
= 

1 
* 
Dream 
Drink 
Drive 
Dwell 
Eat 
Fall 
Feed 


clave or clove 
clomb 

clang or clung 
came 


clad or clothed 
crope or creeped 


cut 
coſt 
crew 


durit 


dealt 


died 
dug or digged 


drew 


dreamed or dreamt 


drank 


drove 
dwelt 


ate 


fell 
fed 


A conciſe Engliſh Grammar. 


Preſent time, 


Participle. 
bitten 

bled 

blown 

broken 

bred 
brought 
built or builded 
burſt or burſten 
bought 
caught 
caſt 
chidden 
choſen 

cloven 
climbed 

clung 

came 

clad or clothed 
crept 


Cut 


coſt 
crowed 
dared 
dealt 
dead 
digged 
drawn 
dreamt 


drunk or drunken 


driven 
dwelt 


eaten 


fallen 
fed 


Pre- 
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Preſent time, Preterimper feet, Participle. 
Feel felt felt 
Fight fought fought 
Find found found 
Flee fled fled 
Fling flung flung 
Fly flew flown 
Forſake forſook _ forſaken 
Freight fraught or freighted fraughtor freigh ted 

Freeze froze frozen 
Geld gelded or gelt gelded or gelt | 
Get gat or got + gotten | 
Gild gilded or gilt gilded or gilt | 
Girt girded or girt girded or girt 
Give gave given ö 
88 went gone | 
Grind ground ground | 
Grave graved graven or graved 
Grow grew grown 
Hang hung or hanged hung or . 
Hear heard heard | 
Heave heaved or hove heaved 
Help helped helpen or helped 
Hew hewed hewen or hewn 
Hide hid hidden 
Hit hit hit | 
Hold held holden | 
Hurt hurt hurt | 
Keep kept kept | 
Knit knited knitted or knit 
Know knew known 

Lazy, to place laid layed or laid | 
Leave left left 
Lend lent lent | 
Let let let 


= reſent 
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Preſent time, Preterimperfect, Participle. 
Lie, tolie down lay lain 
Lift lifted lifted 
Light lighted or lit lighted 
Loſe loſt loſt 
Load loaded loaden or loaded 
Make made made 
Mean meant meant 
Meet met met 
Melt melted molten or melted 
Mow mowed mown 
Owe owed or ought owen or owed 
Pay paid paid 
Put put put 
Quit quitted or quit quitted 
Read mead - - read 
Rend, to tear rent rent 
Rent, to hire rented rent 
Rid rid rid 
Ride rode riden 
Riſe roſe riſen 

Ring rang rung 

Rive ri ved riven 

Run ran run 

Say ſaid ſaid 

Saw ſawed ſawn 
See ſaw ſeen 
Seek ſought ſought 
Seeth ſod or ſeethed ſodden 
Send ſent ſent 
Sell ſold ſold 
Set ſet ſet 
Shake ſhook ſhaken or ſhaked 
Shave ſhaved ſhaved or ſhaven 
Shear ſhore or ſheared ſhorn 


Prejent 


en 


ent 
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Shed ſhed 
Shew ſhewed 

or | 
Show ſhowed 
Shine ſhone 
Shoe ſhod 
Shoot ſhot 
Shred ſhred 
Shrink ſhrunk or ſhrank 

Shrive ſhrove | 

Shut ſhut 
Sing ſang or ſung 
Sink {ſank or ſunk 
Sit ſat 
Slay flew 
Sleep ſlept 
Slide Mid 
Slin flang or flun 
Slit” ſlit ol G 
Smell fmelt 
Smite ſmote 
Sow ſowed 
Speak ſpake or ſpoke 
Speed ſped 
Spend tpent 
Spell ſpelled or ſpelt 
Spin ſpan or ſpun 
Spit ſpat 
Split ſplit 
3 ſpread 

prin ſprang or ſprun 
B wp FM 
Steal ſtole 
Stick ſtuck 


3 2 
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Preſent time, Preterimpetfect, 


Pare qip/e- 


med 


ſhewn or ſhewed 


ſhown 
ſhined 
ſhod 
ſhot 
ſhred 
ſhrunk 
ſhriven 
ſhut 
ſung 
funk 
ſitten 
ſlain 
ſlept 
ſlidden 
Hun 
Mit 1 
ſmelt 


ſmitten 


ſown 
ſpoken 
ſped 
ſpent 
ſpelt 


ſpun 
ſpitten 
ſplit 


ſpread 


ſprung 


ſtood 
ſtolen 
ſtuck 


4 
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Stin 

| Stink 
Stride 
Strike 
String 


Strive 


ung 


ſtank or ſtunk 


ſtrode 
ſtruck 
ſtrung 


ſtrove 


Strow or ſtraw ſtrowed 


Swear 
Sweat 
Sweep 
Swell 
Swim 
Swing 
Take 
Teach 
Tear 
Tell 
Think 
Thrive 
Throw 
Thruſt 
Tread 
Waſh 
Wax 
Wear 

. Weave 
Wet 
Weep 
Win 
Wind 
Work 
Wring 
Write 


{wore or {ware 


ſweat 
ſwept 
ſwelled 
ſwam 
ſwung 
took 
taught 
tore, or tare 
told 
thought 
throve 
threw 


thruſt 


trode 
waſhed 
waxed 
wore 
wove 
Wet 
wept 


won, or wan 


wound 


worked, or wrought 


wrung 


wrote, or writ 
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Preſent time, Preterimperfed?, 


Participle. 
ſtung 
ſtunk 
ſtridden 


ſtricken or ſtrucken 


ſtrung 

ſtriven 

ſtrown or ſtrowed 
ſworn 

ſweat or ſweaten 
ſwept 

ſwollen 

ſwum 

ſwung 


taken 


taught 
torn 

told 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thruſt 
trodden 
waſhen, or waſhed 
waxen 
worn 
woven 
Wer 
wept 
won 
wound 
wrought 
wrung 
Written 


« The 
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« The paſt time, and paſſive participle are alike in 
all our regular verbs, though very different in many 
irregulars. Inattention to this obſervation has intro- 
duced a barbarous idiom of ſpeech, which prevails 
very much in common converſation, and is too much 
authorized by the example of ſome of our belt writers. 

Thus we ſay, he begun, for he began: he drunk, for 
he drank he run, for he ran. And the paſt time is 
frequently uſed for the participle; as, I had wrote, 

for I had written: it was wrot?, for it was -<oritten : 
I have drank, choſe, bid, &c. for | have drunk, choſen, 
bidden, &c. &c.“ | 


Dr. Lowth introduces many examples of the like 
ſpecimens of bad Engliſh, from ſome of our beſt au- 
thors—As, „Words :terwove with ſighs found out 
their way.“ | ; 

« And to his faithful ſervant hath in plact 

bore witneſs glorioufly.“ 

« And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 

had ſtole them from me.” | 

&« The fragrant brier was wove between. 

will ſcarce think you have fwam in a gondola,” 

« Repeats you verſes wrote on elafles.” 

« Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have 7%.“ 

« Some philoſophers have miflook.” | 

Too ſtrong to be ſhook by his enemies.” &. &c. 


«© Whatever ſanction cuſtom may have given to this 
Find of errors, yet the abſurdity of them is manifeſt. 
We ſhould be immediately ſhocked at ſuch expreſ- 
ſions as, I have &new, I have /aw, I have gave, &c. 
But ourears are grown familiar with, I have wrote, 
Is have drank, I have bore, &c. &c. which are altoge- 
= ther as barbarous.“ 5 
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30 A conciſe Engliſh Grammar. 
Of Adverbs. 


An advuerb is a word ſometimes joined to a verb, an 
adjective, a participle, or another adverb, to expreſs 
the quality, or ſome circumſtance thereof; and to 
ſhew their particular ſignification. To a verb; he 
drinks freely. To an adjective; a very bad man. 
To a participle; he is cunningly deviſing fables. To 
another adverb; it is. very !;#ely to come to pals. 

Some few adverbs admit of degrees of compariſon 
like adjectives, as, Well, better, beſt—Soon, ſooner, 
ſooneſt—Often, oftener, ofteneſt. There are many 
adverbs of different kinds, as many as there are cir- 
cumſtances of an action. They may be reduced to 
the following particulars, viz. adverbs of time, place, 
order, number, quantity, quality, affirming, denying, 
interrogating, comparing, and explaining. 

Adverbs of time, are, Now, then, preſently, by and 
by, afore, again, any while, any longer, at any time, 
lately, yeſterday, already, before, to-morrow, hereto- 
fore, hitherto, long ſince, long ago, hereafter, hence- 

if forth, henceforward, daily, ſeldom, ever, never. 

| Adverbs of place, as, Here, there, within, without, 
| _ upwards, downwards, hither, thither, toward, to- 

y wards, above, below, this way, that way, where, elſe- 

| where, ſome where, every where, no where, apart, 
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together, forward, back ward, hence, hither ward, thi- 
1 ther ward, whitherſoever, thence, off. 
. Adverbs of number, as, Once, twice, thrice, often, 
| Ws frequently, ſeldom, rarely. 
. Adverbs of quantity, as, Much, enough, any, more, 
| mi ſufficient, fomewhat, ſomething, nothing. 
| ut | Adverbs of quality, as, Well, bravely, greatly, 
— 1 lowly, wiſely, ſlowly, warily, happily, juſtly; ardently, 


rudently, conſtantly, &c. &c. &c. 
q 5 x |  Adverbs 
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Adverbs of affirming, as, Yes, yea, verily, truly, 
indeed, certainly, aye, amen. | : 
Adverbs of denying, as, Nay, no, not at all, no 
wiſe, by no means. | 
Adverbs of interrogation, as, How ? how fo? why? 
wherefore ? whither ? when? | 
Adverbs of doubting, as, It, haply, perhaps, perad- 
venture, poſſibly. | 
Adverbs of comparing, as, So, as, more, leſs, 
leaſt, very, almoſt, well nigh, alike, too, otherwiſe, 
likewiſe, as it were, rather, than. 1 
Adverbs of explaining, as, Namely, to wit. | 


Moſt of the adverbs may be known from adjec- 
tives by putting a ſubſtantive after them; if it be an 
adverb it will make nonſenſe; but being joined to 
an adjective, a verb, a participle, or another| adverb, 
it will make good ſenſe. There are many words 
which are uſed as adject- ves, and adverbs: there are 
others which are uſed as ſubſtantives and adyerbs.— 
In ſuch caſes a little conſideration will determine to 
what part of ſpeech they belong. | 

To-day and yeſterday, are ſometimes ſubſtantives, 
and ſometimes adverbs ; as, to-day is like yeſterday 
returned: here they are noun ſubſtantives. | 

Thomas came yeſterday, and will return to-day : 
here they are adverbs of time. Many adverbs are 
derived from adjectives, by adding hh as like, likely, 
fincere, ſincerely, &c. &c. 55 


Of Prepoſitions, 


Prepoſitions (are fo called becauſe they) are com- 
monly ſet before words, to which they are applied, 
and expreſs the relation or connexion between them. 

One great uſe of prepoſitions in Engliſh is, to ex- 
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preſs thoſe relations which in ſome languages are 
marked by cafes, The prepotitions are put before 
nouns, pronouns, and ſometimes before and after 
verbs—as, he came jrom home: *tis here before the 
noun. He came with her: *tis here before the 
pronoun. To love—l paſſed by, In the former *tis 
before, and in the latter after the verb. 

A prepoſition may be frequently known by adding 
a noun or pronoun in the objective caſe to it, and it 
it make good ſenſe, tis a prepoſition. The ſepar- 
able prepolitions are—above, below, about, around, 
after, before, againſt, among, amongſt, at, behind, 
beneath, between, betwixt, beyond, beſide, by, con- 
cerning, for, from, in, into, out of, of, on, over, 
to, through, unto, upon, under, with, within, with- 
out, &c, &c. | | | 5 

Many of the above are ſometimes adverbs—as, 
My record is above: an adverb of place. She ſits 
above him: a prepoſition ſet before the pronoun. 
She is weeping below - an adverb, &c, &c. 

Some prepolitions are alſo prefixed to words, and 
become a part of them ; ſuch are called inſeparable : 
as, ay abide ; be, bedeck; con, conjoin; mis, miſ- 
take: and many others—as, ante, anti, circum, co, 
contra, counter, dis, e, en, extra, intro, mis, meta, 
over, out, fore, op, per, pre, preter, peri, re, retro, ſe, 
ſub, ſubter, ſuper, ſyn, un, up, &c. &c. 


Of Conjunctions. 


A conjunction is a word that ſerves to conjoin ot 
connect the ſeveral words or parts of a ſentence, or 
ſentences, together; and thereby ſhew their depend- 


ence on one another. There are ſeveral forts of 
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and, alſo, and ſometimes with. 
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ence, are, - 


1. Copulative, which connect the ſent 


2. Disjun#ives, which imply a relation 
tion, are, or, nor, either, neither, but, except. 
whether or not, unleſs. | 
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of ſepara- 
, Whether, . 


3. [llatives, ſuch as imply an inference, are, there- 


fore, wherefore, ſeeing, for as much. | 


4. Cauſal, which expreſs a cauſe, are 


cauſe, ſo ſince, ſo that. | . 


5. Conceſſives, which imply conceſſion 


| 


; for, be- 


r permiſ- 


ſion, are, though, although, yet, albeit, notwilhſtanding. 


6. Conditionals, implying a condition, 


are, if provided, if indeed, if fo be, if, &c. 


or doubt, 
&c. 


Some conjunctions are uſed in pairs, and anſwer to 


each other —as, 


As, as—He is as good as great. 


3 As, ſo As is the father, fo are the children. 


As thou doeſt to others, ſo ſhall it be done 
Although, yet — Although ſhe is witty, 
not wiſe. | | 


to thee. 


yet ſhe is 


IV hether, or —IPhether is it he, or ſhe that did it? 


Either, or—Either he or ſhe did it, 


Neither, nor— Neither he nor ſhe did it. 


5 So, that — They are ſo poor, that they c: 
They are ſe proud, that they will not be 


Of Inter fections. 


Interjections are little imperfect words, 
preſs ſome ſudden emotion of the mind 
thrown in between the parts of a ſentence 
making any other alteration in it. The 
many kinds of them as there are ways of 
the different emotions or paſſions of the 


innot live. 
taught, 


which ex- 
„ and are 
„ without 
re are as 
expreſſing 


> mind.— 


Thoſe of admiration, are, Behold! Jo! ſtrange !— 


a” 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe of ſorrow, are, Ah! O! oh! alas !—Thoſe of 
Joytul ſalutation, are, Hail ! all hail ! 


Of Syntax, 


Syntax is the proper conſtruction, or right order- 
ing of words in a ſentence, or ſentences. Syntax 
conſiſts of agreement, and government. 1. Agree- 
ment, as when one word agrees with another, in per- 
ſon, number, gender, and caſe. 2. Government, 
when one word governs another, ſo as to cauſe it to 
be put in ſome ſpecial caſe or mode. 

Sentences are either ſimple or compound. A 
{imple ſentence at leaſt conſiſts of an agent, and 
action ; as, I weep, I write, he reads. « 

The principal parts of a ſimple ſentence are the 
agent, the attribute, and the object; or, the nomi- 
native caſe, the verb, and the objective cafe; as, 1 
love him. I, is the agent, or the nominative caſe ; 
love, the attribute, or verb; and him, is the cbject, 
or objective caſe. 7 
A compound ſentence conſiſts of two, or more 
ſimple ſentences, joined together by a conjunction; 
as, I weep for my follies, and hope- for forgiveneſs. 
Jobn reads and ſtudies, that he may gain wiſdom. 


The chief Rules of Syntax are the following : 


I. 


The article a, or an, is put before nouns in the 
ſingular number only; as, a man, a tree. The, is 
put before nouns, both of the ſingular and plural 73 
numbers; as, the men, the man, the trees. Excepz᷑- 
tion The article a may be put before few, and great 
many, uſed as adjectives. 


— 
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| 
| 
| 
2. Heme 
A verb muſt agree with its noun, or nominative 


| caſe, in number and perſon, as, I fear, thou feareſt, 


he fears, we fear; John walks, the men laugh, &c. 
The noun, or pronoun, which is the deer, is called 
the nominative caſe—(Though ſome grammarians 
call it the leading ſtate ; others, the agent; but theſe 
different terms have all the ſame meaning)! . 
To find the nominative caſe, aſk the queſtion 
(when any thing is doing, or done) who? or which? 
or what? and the anſwer will be the nominative 
caſe ; as, John reads; who reads, John? The wind 
blows; what blows? the wind, &c. &c. The no- 


minative caſe generally ſtands before, and the objec- 
tive after the verb, as, I love him. — 

N. B. Every verb, except in the infinitive mode, 
has a nominative caſe expreſſed or underſtood. 
There can be no nominative caſe in a ſentence, with- 
out a verb. The relative is the nominative to the 
verb, when no other nominative comes between it 


and the verb, as, the man who writes. 


T. 
If two nouns or pronouns precede a verb, with a 
conjunction copulative between them, though each 
be of the ſingular number, require a plural verb; as, 
he and ſhe are very intimate: the King and Queen 
reign. A conjunction disjunctive has the contrary 
effect; as, he or ſhe is wrong: neither he nor ſhe 
underſtands the caſe, 
; 4. 
Thoſe nouns which are called collective, or which 
ignify many particulars under the ſingular A as, 
congregation, flock, committee, &c, as the congre- 
„ gation 
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gation is, or are aſſembled. The flock is, or are 
large. The committee is, or are met. The verb 
which appears to agree beſt with the ſenſe, of a ſin- 
gular or plural idea, ſhould be taken. 


8 Ss 

The relative pronouns muſt agree with their ante- 
cedents in gender, number, perſon, and caſe : who, 
which, and that, have each a relation to a noun, 
which noun is called the antecedent. As, «© God 


who preſerveth me, whoſe I am, and whom I ſerve.” 


Here the relatives (who, whoſe, whom) in the nomi- 
native, poſſeſſive, and objective caſes ; relate to God, 
which is the antecedent. Who relates to perſons, 
which, to things, and that, to perſons and things. It 
is man (whom God hath endowed with reaſon) who 

is accountable for his actions; but beaſts, which 
have not reaſon, are not accountable: man and beaſts 
in the above ſentence, are the antecedents to the re- 
latives who, and which. The river that we croſſed 
is broad—the horſe that carried us is ſtrong :—river 
and horſe are the antecedents to that, Every rela- 
tive muſt have an antecedent to which it refers, 
© What, ſometimes includes both the antecedent and 
the relative; as, this is what he wanted:“ that is, 
The thing which he wanted,” Perſonal pronouns 


alſo may be called relatives, and muſt agree with the 


{ubſtantives to which they relate. 


6. 


The pronominal adjeCtives, this, that, theſe, theſe, 
muſt agree with their ſubſtantives, or nouns, in 
number; as, this man, theſe men, that man, thoſe 


men; this year, theſe twenty years, this kind, theſe 


kinds, 
The 
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The diſtributive pronouns, each, everv, either; agree 
with nouns/Hronouns, and verbs, in the ſingular num- 


ber only ; as, each man, every man ; either this or 


that man, &c. &c. © But he neither loves, nor ei- 
ther cares for him.” Note, Zach, ſignifies both of 
them taken ſeparately. Either, ſignifies the dne, or 
the other of them, taken disjunctively. | 


* | 

When two ſubſtanti ves, or nouns, come together, 
which belong to each other, the firſt is made the poſ- 
ſeſſive (or genitive) caſe; as, Young's works: the 
King's reign: John Chub's book, &c. &c. 0 
the prepoſition of between them; as, the we 
Young : the reign of the King : the book of John 


Two ſubſtantives joined together, the firſt be 
an adjective, as, ſea-coal ; bread- corn; houſe-maid. 

Sometimes a ſubſtantive is added to explain another, 
as, King George; Matthew the Evangeliſt; Seneca 


the Philoſopher. 


8. 


The conjunctions, if, though, &c. &c. pling A 
doubt, or contingence ; take a \ plural verb to a ſingu- 
lar noun, as, If the die, I cannot live; though he 
flay me, yet will I truſt in him. The ſubjunctive 
torm ought only to be uſed when a plain doubt is 
underſtood. 'The fame mode {ſhould be continued, 
with which the ſentence begins. 


il 
i 


| | | 
9. | * 
| 


The ſubſtantive- verb, am, has a nominative caſe 


after it; as, 1 am he: thou art he: it is thou : * 


was he: it is I, Except! in the infinitive mode; as, 
| take it to be him. 


1 If 


[1 

1 
| 
| 
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10. 


If a queſtion be aſked, the nomi native caſe is placed 
after the principal verb, as, was it he? Or after the 
auxiliary, as, did he do it ? The queſtion depends on 
the order of the words. 

A verb active governs the noun or pronoun which 
follows it, in the objective caſe, as, James conquers 
Henry. I love him; ſhe deſpiſes them. 

© In an imperative ſentence, when a thing is com- 
manded to be, to do, or to ſuffer; the nominative 
caſe follows the verb, or the auxiliary; as, Go, thou 
traitor ; or, do thou go: Or, the auxiliary let with 
the objective caſe after it is uſo, as, let him £0.” 
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1I. 


Prepoſitions always govern an objective caſe, 
or, require an objective caſe after them: as, of me; 
to her; by him; with them: &. Note, the pre- 
poſition is ſactimes placed after the relative; as, 
The man whom I ſpake to: but it is much more 
elegant to place it before the relative, as, Ss man to 
whom J ſpake. 


0% 
I D 


5 12. 


When a nominative comes between a relative and 
a verb, the relative muſt be in the objective caſe; as, 
The man whom I love, and whom I truſted, is dying. 


13. 
When one verb follows, or depends upon another, bs 


44H) 


14 the latter is put in the infinitive mode, with the pre- 
10 poſition to before it; as, I love to walk: He hates 
14 to ſtudy, &c. Except the following verbs which : 
hae others after them without the prepoſition 0; 2 
oy ||| bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, fee: as, I bade 4 
1 bick walk ; ares not ride ; ; I fee] it move; we 4 
| | WW heard 5 
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heard her knock; we let him go; he made us hear; 
we need not go; I ſee him move. 


14. | 

The participle governs the ſame cafe as the verb, 

from which it 1s derived z as, loving him, to have 
loved her. 


15. 
The participle with the article the before it, be- 
comes a ſubſtantive, and governs the prepoſition. of 
after it; as, The oppreſſing of the poor, the gaining 
of riches by baſe means, and the loving of 37 
prove the diſtruction of the ſoul. The gaining of 
wiſdom is good, &c. &c. It alſo frequently becomes 
a ſubſtantive. without the article before it, as, Laz 5 
perſons are ſoon diſcouraged from learning. 


N. B. The participle becomes an adjective wht en : 


73 


joined to a ſubſtantive, merely to denote its quality 
and admits of degrees of compariſon, as, a finging 
woman, a drinking-man; . a knowing-man, —_ 
knowing, moſt knowing man, | 


16 
When two nouns of different numbers are . 


nected in a ſentence by a verb, the verb agrees heſt 


with the neareſt, as, Nothing is wanting but riches.” 
I am the man who loves you. | 


* 

In a negative imperative ſentence the 1 not, 
there, muſt be placed in the following order, as, 
Go not, do not go, there was not a man, &c. &c. 

N. B. Two negatives deſtroy each other, and are 
equal to an affirmative; as, I will not have none; ; 


is equal to; I will have ſome. | 
The 
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The adverb is placed before adjectives; but fre- 
quently after the verb; as, a very wiſe min acts 
prudently, He is ſufficiently rich. Alto, after the ob- 
jective caſe, as, he loves her tenderly: and between 
the auxiliary and the verb, as, I do abundantly love 
him. The adverbs having no government, their 


propriety chiefly depends upon properly placing them. 
18. : 


Conjunctions copulate like cafes, and the ſame 
mode, and time of verbs, as, he and ſhe and I walked 
to the church. You and I love each other. 

They blame him and thee and me, &c. 


Note, Some conjunctions have other conjunctions 


anſwering to them in the ſubſequent member of the 
ſentence : as, 


As | { as, or, ſo 
[ 1 t 

+ Sena 5 e 0 ; i 

Either _ ANLWETCU « 

Neither | by | nor 

80 J that 


See the conjunctions where the pairs are exemplified. 


1009. 


When than or as is uſed in comparing, the noun 
or pronoun which follows is governed by the verb, 
or prepolition expreſſed or underſtood: to find the 
governing word, (if the ſentence be not complete) 
expreſs what is wanting in it, as, She loves him 


better than me, i. e. better than ſhe loves me. She 


is more witty than I; i. e. than I am. I am as tall 


as ſhe; i. e. as tall as ſhe is. She expreſſed it 
well, but it was more elegantly expreſſed by Mary 
| | than 
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than her; i. e. than by her. More are with us than 
them; i. e. than with them. 


He has as much finer ſenſe than ſne has 
As ſhe has beauty more than he has 


Thus by compleating the ſentence it will be * 
to diſcern how it 1s 8 


20. 
The auxiliary 1 do, and did, ſhould | uſed 


only when the ſenſe requires it to expreſs ſomething 
emphatically; when we anſwer a queſtion, | com- 
mand; &c. as, I do hear. She does love. The 
Lord doth love the righteous. This 1s a fort of 
doubly affirming the thing. But when it does not 
require ſuch an emphaſis, itis better to leave gut the 
auxiliary, and ſay, I hear. She loves. I he Lord 
loveth the righteous, 


Shall is uſed in the firſt perſon barely to pres 
the future action, or event; as, I ſhall walk; but 
in the ſecond and third, it oromiſcs and commands; I 
as, thou ſhalt, he ſhall walk. On the contrary, willi 
in the fecond and third perſons, barely expreſſes the 
future action, or event; as thou wilt; he will walk: 
but in the firſt, it promiſes or threatens, * will 
reward; I will avenge. | 


« 'The auxiliary verb can, in the abſolute form, 
ſignifies a preſent power 2 may a right : and muſt a 
neceſf iy to do ſomething that is not done: as, I can, 
may, or muſt write; and the conditional forms could 
and might, ſignify likewiſe, a power and right to do 
what is affirmed, but imply the intervention of ſome 
obſtacle or impediment, that prevents its taking 


place; as, I could, or might write; i, e. if TY 
nindered.“ 
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| Syntax, 
With bad Engliſh breaking each rule, 
N. B. Some ſentences in the following are good Engliſh. 


The Article. 
I. 


It has been a means to rouſe many of them, 

« Ought it not to be a mean ??? 

“And perſecuted this way unto the death.“ The 
definite article is improperly uſed. It ought to be 
unto death.” | C2 

« God Almighty hath given reaſon to a man, —The 
article is ſuperfluous, it ought to be to man. I have 
read an author of this taſte that compared a ragged 
coin to à tattered colours,” 


2. 

A verb muſt agree with its noun or nominative caſey 
perſon, Tc. Sc. There is a few of them very merry. 
Some people thinks they have but little reaſon for it. 
The arrows of death fies thick, ſo that none eſcape 
them. Kings leaves their crowns, and peaſants their 
poverty. How vb thou. meet the mighty conque- 
ror? There is not the leaſt hopes of his recovery. 
I trembles at the thoughts of death. I thinks he loves 
to be flattered. © Thou great firſt cauſe, leaſt un- 
derſtood Who all my ſenſe confined.” There was 
with him about five hundred men. 

On what a ſlender thread hangs everlaſting things! 


N. B. There can be no nominative caſe in a ſentence 
without a verb, Every verb, except, &c. &. Who 
inſtead of doing good, they are continually doing 
miſchief.” c 
(The 
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(The nominative THEY 1s ſuperfluous, there being 
two to the verb). « The Phariſees they are hypo- 
crites, &c. &c.” „ }/hich rule if it had been obſerved.“ 
The pronoun IT is here the nominative caſe to the vers 
obſerved; and, WHICH RULE is /eft by itſelf, a no- 
minative caſe without a verb following it. It ought 
to be, © If this rule had been obſerved.” The apoſtles 
who converſed with our Saviour, and ſaw his mira- 
cles, THEY had the teſtimony of their own ſenſes 
for his divine authority. This rule, 1T is often 


: 
[ 


tranſgreſſed by thoſe who pretend to be 8 
3 — 


If two nouns, or pronouns precede a verb with a 
conjunction copulative between them; though each be of 
the fingular number, require a plural verb, as, The 


Ling and Queen reign, &c. &c. A conjunction diſa 


&c. &. ; 

James and John intends to come to the frial. 
The circumſtance and evidence is againſt them. 
Their deſign and imprudence deſerve cenſure. Love 


and hatred is very different in their nature. | No 


good man harbour envy and malice, Evil ſurmiſin 

and a cenſorious tongue are hateful to God and man. 
Neither their defame nor applauſe affect me. He or 
ſhe are wrong. Neither he nor ſhe is to blame. A 
man may ſee a metaphor, or an allegory, as well as 
read them in a deſcription, | 


4. 
T hoſe nouns which are called collective fig 
many particulars under the ſingular form, &C. 


iſying 


Nc. 


The kingdom of Ireland are overrun with Roman- 
catho- 


43 
| 


junctive, has a contrary effect, as, he or ſhe is wrong, . 
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eatholicks: and Scotland have many in it. The 
Engliſh nation are likely to be infected with their 


poiſonous principles. The flock are large. The 


congregation are gathering. © The whole world 
were at that time in expectation of a prince out of 
Judea.** Never were any nation ſo infatuated. 


5. 

The telative pronouns, who, which, what, and that, 
- muſt agree with their antecedents, &c. &c. Porjonal 
pronouns alſo may be called relatives, and muſt agree 
with the ſubſtantives to which they relate in gender, 
number, perſon, and caſe, as, The man who ſpeaks : 
The river that he croſſed : The mn which he rede, 
&c. &c. 

The God which dwelleth in heaven, and that 
ruleth on earth, he to whom all muſt bow, and confeſs 
him Lord: his coming is at hand. At his coming 
the brute creatures who now groan in bondage will 
be delivered. 

The whole creation wha God hath formed will 
acknowledge his appearance. Then will all thoſe 
that ſet at nought his gracious counſels entreat the 
rocks and hills to hide them from his frown: The 
rocks and hills who melt at his appearance can afford 
them no ſhelter. The fruit of that forbidden tree 
whoſe mortal taſte brought death. 


6. 

The pronominal adjectives, this, that, theſe, theſe, 
&c. &c. muſt agree with their ſubAantives i in number. 
[ have been ſeeking my right this twenty year. 
Theſe kind of fruit is very pleaſant. Thoſe fort of 
authors ſcorn to take up with appearances, He is a 
friend to no intereſts but that of truth and virtue. 

L have not ſeen him this twelve months. 
Note, 
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either, agree in the ſingular number only. 
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Note, & [ have MANY ACQUAINTANCE in the 


country.” « My NUMEROUS ACQUAINTANCE often 


wifit me, &. &c. This manner of writing is very 
common; but ought it not to be in the above | 


acquaintances? Ihe ſame may be ſaid of THIS MEANS. 


Note, The diſtributive pronouns, each, every, 


« They ſhall reſt | in their beds each one walking in 
their uprightneſs.” I do not think any one to blame 
for taking care of his health. Let each how? in 
this their day, the things that make for their peace. 
« Let each eſteem other better than themſelves.” 
And the King of Iſrael and Jehoſaphat King of Judah, 
at either of them on his throne clothed in their robes. 
And he delivered them into the hands of his ſervants, 
every drove by themſelves. Nadab and Abihu, the 
{ons of Aaron, took either of them their cenſor. — 
Where was a man of great ſtature, and had on every 
hand fix fingers. So do ye from your heart forgive 
every one his brother their treſpaſſes. 


7. 

When two ſublantives come together whilh x a 
to each other, the firſt is made the poſſeſſrue (or N ) 
caſe, as, Young's warks, &c. &c. 


John Chub his book. Liberty farce has been 
over acted, The Enthuſiaſt propheſies fail: And 
poverty iron hand will foon bring them to their ſenſes. 
Aſa his heart was perfect with the Lord. Penelope 
her web. They told Haman to fee whether Modecai 


his matters would ſtand. Queen Elizabeth her reign, 


lome account glorious. The Lord's prayer. This 


we beg for ons Chriſt his ſake, 
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8. 


The conjunctions if, though, &c. implying doubt, or 
 eontingence, take a plural verb to a ſingular noun : 


The ſame mode, &c. &Cc. 


Though he flays me, yet will I put my truſt in 
him. If he is there alone, you may inform him of 
it; if there be any with him be ſilent. | 

If money faves him, it will be well beſtowed, 
though thouſands go to ſpare his life. If he dies, 
though he die well, it will be a heavy ſtroke. 

« Though heaven's king ride on thy wings, and 
thou with thy compeers, uſed to the yoke, draweſt 
his triumphant wheels,” &c. &c. If there be diſ- 
cretion all may be well: if there 1s not, the conſe- 
quence may be fatal. 


Note, The ſame conjunction governing both the indi- 
calive, and the ſubjunctive mode, in the ſame ſentence, 
is a great imprepriety : though many authors are guilty 
of it. : 

9. 

The ſubſtantive-verb AM governs a nominative caſe, 
as, I am he; It is thou. Except in the infinitive 
mode; as, I took it to be him. | 

Whom do men ſay that I am? Who am I, do 
men ſay? It was me, whom you ſaw, I am him, 
you ſought for. It is him who muſt be accountable. 
Who is there? It is me. It was her, and not me 


who did it. Ye are them who boaſt of your parts. 
It is I who ſpeak to you. 5 


10. | = 


When a queſtion is aſked, the nominative caſe is placed 
after the principal verb; or, after the auxiliary, &c. 


« Did 


2228 


follows it in the objective caſe, as, I love him, 
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« Did he not fear the Lord, and beſo 


Lord.” | 


Note, © Here the interrogative, and e 
terms are confounded.” _ 


2 
ught the 


A verb active governs the noun or pronoun which 


Vain follies I deſpiſe ye. I cannot ſee h 
ſtarve. I prefer he who is fo diligent. Id 
ivho has no ornaments but a fine fkin, ai 
apparel, 5 
In an imperative ſentence, when a thing 
manded to be, to do, or to ſuffer. Or the 
let, &c. &C. | | | 
« For ever in this humble cell, Let thee 
fair one dwell.” Let he be puniſhed. Let 
the return with me. 


11. 
Prepoſitions akways govern an objective ca/ 


Who is this for? Who did he leave it w 


'&C. &c. 


2 and ſhe 
eſpiſe ſhe 
1d gaudy 


is com- 
auxiliary 


and Imy 
him and 


1 


th? Do 


you know who this book belongs to? It 
tween they two. On whom can we fix 


reſts be- 


to do it? 


The puniſhment ought to fall on he who deſerves it. 


She does good to whofoever ſhe can. ©« 


But now 


faith the Lord, be it far from me, for they that honour 


me I will honour.” 


Who ſerveſt thou under? 


Note, The prepoſition is often improperly uſed. As, 
He was accuſed for betraying the truſt repoſed into him. 


I congratulate you to your late ſucceſs. I hope no 
conſideration will ever make me ſwerve oft of the 


paths of innocence and virtue. 
your favours to a very deferving perſon. 
{aw a perſon who was a more ſtrict obſer 
modes and ceremonies, 


You have beſtowed 
| I never 


ver after 


12, Men 


xplicative 
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not to walk abroad to-day. 


from which it is derived; as, I am quite miſtaking 
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| 12. 

Then a nominative comes between a relative and 

derb, the relative muſt be in the objective caſe; as, the 
man whom I love, &c. 

Who do you hear ſpeak? Whom did you chal- 
lenge? Thoſe who he thought truſty had the fa- 
vour. He whom you love, who you feed, and who 
you io much truſt; goes about like an evil defamer 
to injure you | Do you know who he was talking to 
yeſterday ?' Whoſoever he diſlikes, he blackens 
them. Who do you think I ſaw the other day? I 
ſaw him who thou ſerveſt very handſomely. It is 
of great importance who you take to be your 
teachers. 

I 3. 


When one verb follows, or depends upon another, the 


TO before it; as, I love to walk. Except the follow- 
ing verbs, which have others after them, without the 
prepoſition o: Bid, dare, feel, hear, let, make, need, 
fee ; as, I bade him wall; he dares not ride, &c. 

I love much trouble her ; ſhe tears meet me; it 
will be difficult reſtrain her. 

I dare not to prevent her; I ſhall make her to 
tremble; I ſaw her to make forward ; I have need 
to ſtop her ; I cannot ſee her do it; I heard her to 
ſpeak raſhly; 1 feel it to move me; it is very much 
to be lamented that we fee ſo many to make ſo little 
conſcience of fin; he dare not to do it; you ought 


14. 
The participle governs the ſame caſe as the verb, 


you; I was miſtaken by you, : 
n i 
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In loving he, you do well; you would have 


been wicked to hate they; I am miſtaken pn the 


fabject I am miſtaking ſne. 
15. 


De preſent participle, with the article THE before 


it, becomes a ſubſtantive, and governs the prepoſition 
or after it; as, the loving of our in 5 juſt, 
Kc. &c. 

The oppreſſing the poor; gaining of ric zes by 
unjuſt means, and the loving them, prove the damn- 
ing of the ſoul. 

Gaining of money is accounted good; but the 
gaining wiſdom is better; and the * religion is 
the beſt of all. 

He was ſent to prepare the way of our Saviour, by 
preaching of repentence. 


His memory was perpetuated by the bui ding a 


church to his name. 


He takes pleaſure in obliging of thoſe who have 
diſpleaſed him. 
16. 


When two nouns of different numbers are cpnnected 


with a verb, in a ſentence, the verb agrees b t with 
the neareſt of them; as, nothing is wanting t there but 
charms, &c. 

I am the man who love you, and dare * you 
your faults; riches is often a ſnare to men; thou art 
the perſon who told'ſt the ſecret to me. X 


17. | 

In a negative imperative ſentence the ad verb, Se. 
Two negatives deſtroy each other: as, | 
I will not have None. « Nor let no « 


delight mine ears.” „ She cannot love nor take 


| 
l 
t 
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no ſhape, nor proſpect of affection.“ * Nor did 
they not perceive the evil plight in which they 


were, or the fierce pangs not feel.“ 


The adverb is placed before the adjective to qua- 
lify its meaning; as, ſome men are exceedingly kind, 
&c. &c. It is alſo frequently placed after the verb, 
as, a wiſe man acts prudently, &c. &c. Adjectives 
are often uſed improperly as adverbs ; as, It is ex- 
ceeding cold: it is extreme good: ſhe was marvel- 


lous fine: ſhe behaves conformable to her rank: he 


told me expreſs it was ſo: I cannot think ſo mean of 
him : he acted agreeable to his word : ſuch examples 


are extraordinary rare: ſhe acts ſuitable to her taſte. 


Dr. Lowth mentions many examples of the like 
errors; as, «Indifferent honeſt ; extreme elaborate; 
marvellous worthy to be praiſed; excellent well; the 
aſſertions of this author are eaſier detected,” Ho- 
mer deſcribes this river agreeable to the vulgar read- 


ing. We ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 


in this preſent world.” 
18. 


Cunjundtions copulate like caſes, and the ſame mode 
and time of verbs ; as, ; 
He and ſhe and I walked to the church, &c. &c. 
Some conjunctions have others anſwering to them. 
J and thou and him muſt take our trials. He and 


her will judge of the caſe. Them and we cannot 


both be in the right. The matter reſts between him 
and I, Him and ſhe are againſt us. 
Errors in pairing the conjunctions. 


He is ſo good as great. As is the father the chil- 
dren are. As thou doſt to others, it ſhall be done to 
+ thee. 
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or prepoſition, &c. &c. 
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thee. Although thou fly from juſtice, but it ſhall 
overtake thee. Neither he or ſhe is to blame. 
They are ſo poor, as they cannot live. © A ſatiriſt 


is a dangerous man, he will not ſpare his beſt friend, 


ſo as he can but make himſelf merry.“ Theſe 


things he delivered ſo ſubmiſſively as ever he could. 


Is it ſo, as there is not a wiſe man among you ? 


No errors are ſo trivial, but they deſerve * 


19. : 
When THAN, or AS, is uſed in 2 the 


noun or prenoun which follows, is governed by the verb, 


You are more learned than me, but not ſo much 
as him. He ſuffers more than thee, but not ſo much 
as us. She is ſtronger than him to bear it, yea ſhe 
is ſtronger than them both. I may as lawfully poſ- 
ſeſs it, as them that do. She got a greater ſhare of 
it than him. Youare much older than her. 

« A ſtone is heavy, and the ſand weighty, but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than them both.” Prov. 
xxvii. 3. | 


« If the King give us leave, you or I may as law- 
fully preach, as them that do.“ 


| 
« The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea, | 


55 


Appears not half fo bright as thee.” | 


Some general Obſervations. 


Be particularly cautious of confounding the mode, 
time, and perſon of verbs; and ſee that there be al- 


ways a perfect agreement between the noun and the 


| 


verb. | 
Did he not court her favour ? and beforght her to 
C 2 | _ conſent, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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conſent. ace ſhe not deceive ? and gives him rea- 
ſon to repent. 

(Here the interrogative and explicative forms are 
confounded). 

They have found the prize, and were overwhelm- 
ed with it. All pronounce him great, and thought 
him to be ſo: as he moved along, the acclamations 
of the people make the earth reſound. Were he 


alive now, he would haye eclipſed the moſt ſhining 


characters | 


c What wilt thou that I ſhould do unto thee ?— 
Lord, that I might receive my ſight,” 


« If by any means I might attain to the reſurrec- 


tion of the dead.” 

« On the morrow, becauſe he would have Anon 
the certainty wherefore he was accuſed.” 

I fee a man yeſterday in great diſtreſs. 


(In the above, the times of the actions are con- 


founded; the paſt time with the preſent, and alſo 


the future). 
Dr. Lowth obſerves, © It is not eaſy to give parti- 
cular rules for the management. of the modes and 


times of the verbs, with reſpect to one another. The 


ſhorteſt and beſt rule that can be given is this: To 
obſerve what the time and ſenſe neceſſarily require. — 


So in theſe lines: 


« Some who the depths * eloquence have found, 

ce In that unnavigable ſtream were drown'd.”? 

« The event mentioned in the firſt line is prior in 
time to that mentioned in the ſecond. The firſt 
event is mentioned in the preſent perfect time; it is 


preſent and completed: they have (now) found the 
depths of eloquence. The ſecond event is expreſ- 


ſed in the paſt indefinite time; it is paſt and gone, 


but when it happened is uncertain : they were drown- 
. 


7 
. 


— ADP Was } 
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d. The laſt mentioned event is ſubſequent to the 


firſt: but how can the paſt time be ſub 
the preſent? It ought, therefore, to be 
cond line, are, or have been drown'd, in 


ſequent to 
in the fe- 
the preſent 


indefinite, or perfect; which is conſiſtent with the 
preſent perfect time, in the firſt line: orꝭ in the firſt 
line, had found, in the paſt perfect: which would be 
conſiſtent with the paſt indefinite in the ſecond line.“ 

« ] thought to have written laſt week, is a com- 
mon phraſe : the infinitive being in the paſt time, as 


well as the verb, which it follows. But i 
vicious; for, how long ſoever it now | 


s certainly 
is ſince 1 


thought to write, was then preſent to me, and muſt 
{till be conſidered as preſent, when J bring back that 


time, and the thoughts of it. 
fore, I thought to write laſt week.“ 


It ought tf to be, there- 


In many authors, the perſon of the pronoun, and 
the verb which relates to it, are confounded; as in 


the following lines from Pope and Swift ! 


« Thou great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood, 


« Who all my ſenſe confin'd, 


« To know but this, that T hou art good, 


And that myſelf am blind. 


« Yet gave me in this dark eftate,” Kc. &c. 
It ought to be confined/t, or did/? confine : gaveſt, 


or 27 give, &c. &c. in the ſecond perſon. 


PoPE. 


« O Thou ſupreme! high thron'd all height above; 


„O great Pelaſgie, Dodonean Jove! 
«© Wa. 


chill, 


« Preſs * on bleak Dodona's vocal hill 


92 


midſt ſurrounding froſts, a 


nd vapours 


3 
PoPE, 
« Nor 
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4 Nor thou, Lord Arthur, ſhalt eſcape : 


„ To thee I often call'd in vain, 
% Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape, 
« Yet thou could'ſt tamely ſee me ſlain, 
« Nor when I felt the dreadful blow, 
« Or chid the Dean, or pinch'd thy ſpouſe,” 


SWIFT. 
Dr. Lowth's remarks, 


Example of Grammatical Reſolution. 


MOSES” SONG. 


1. I will ſing unto the Lord, for he hath triumph- 
ed gloriouſly: the horſe and his rider hath he thrown 
into the fea, 

2. The Lord is my ſtrength and ſong, and he is 
become my ſalvation: he is my God, and I will pre- 
pare him an habitation, my father's God, and I wil! 


_ exalt him. 
3- The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is 


his name. 
4. Pharaoh's chariots and his hoſt hath he caſt 


Into the ſea; his choſen captains alſo are drowned in 


the Red-ſea. 


5. Thedepths have covered them: they fank into 


the bottom as a ſtone. 
6. Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious 


in power: thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in 


pieces the enemy. 

© And in the greatneſs of thine excellency thou 
haſt overthrown them that roſe up againft thee : thou 
ſenteſt forth thy wrath which conſumed them as 


ſtubble, 
8. And 


1 


bliſhed. 
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8. And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the waters 
were gathered together: the floods ſtood upright as 
an heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart 
of the ſea. 

9. The enemy ſaid, I will purſue, I will over- 
take, I will divide the ſpoil : my luſt ſhall be fatisfied 
upon them; I will draw my ſword, mine hand ſhall 
deſtroy them. 

10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, t ie fea co- 
vered them: they ſank as lead in the mighty waters. 

11. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the 
gods ? Who is like thee, glorious in holing ls, fearful 
in praiſes, doing wonders ? 

12. Thou ftretchedf out thy right hand, the earth 
ſwallowed them. 

13. Thou in thy mercy haſt led forth lie people 
which thou haſt redeemed : thou hath guided them 
in thy ſtrength unto thy holy habitation. 

14. The people ſhall hear, and be afraid : ſorrow 
{hall take hold on the inhabitants of Paleſtina 

15. Then the dukes of Edon ſhall bl amazed, 
the mighty men of Moab, trembling ſhall take hold 
upon them : all the inhabitants of Canaan ſhall melt 
away. 

10. Fear and dread ſhall fall upon them: by the 
greatneſs of thine arm they ſhall be as ſtill as a ſtone : 
till thy people paſs over, O Lord, till the people paſs 
over, which thou haſt purchaſed, I 

17. Thou ſhalt bring them in, and pale them in 
the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord, which thou haſt made for thee to dwell in: in 
the ſanctuary, O Lord, which thy bands have eſta- 


18. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and ever. 
19. For the horſe of Pharach went in with his 
C4 _ chariots 
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chariots, and with his horſemen into the ſea ; and the 
Lord brought again the waters of the ſea upon them : 
but the children of Iſrael went on dry land in the 
midſt of the ſea. 


VER. 1. Z, pronoun, firſt perſon, nominative 
caſe; will, auxiliary verb; ing, verb; unto, prepoſi- 
tion; the, article; Lord, noun; for, prepolition ; He, 
pronoun, nominative caſe; hath triumphed, auxiliary 
and verb neuter, perfect time; g/or:ouflv, adverb ; the, 
article; hor/e, noun ; and, conjunction copulative ; 
P15, pronoun, third perſon ; rider, noun 3 hath, aux. 
verb, third perſon: he, pronoun, third perſon, nom. 
caſe; thrown, participle; inte, prepoſition ; the, ar- 
ticle ; ſea, noun. 

VER. 2. The Lord, as before; is, ſubſtantive- 
verb, third perſon; my, pronoun; /trength, noun; 
and, conjunction; ſong, noun; and he is, as before; 
become, verb; my ſalvation, noun. | 
VER. 4. Pharaoh's chariots, noun, genitive caſe 
and, conjunction ; hzs, pronoun; %, noun ; hath, 
verb; he, pronoun; ca, verb; into, prepoſition 
the ſea, noun; His, pronoun; choſen captains, adjec- 
tive and noun; ade, conjunction; are, verb; drown- 
ed, verb; in, prepoſition z; the Red-ſea, noun and 
adjective, 

VER. 5. The, article; depths, noun ; have, aux. 
verb; covered, verb; them, pronoun, objective caſe ; 
they, pronoun; ſank, verb; into, prepoſition; the, 
bottom, noun; as, conjunction; a, article; one, 
noun. 

VXX. 9. The, article; enemy, noun ; ſſaid, verb; 
J, pronoun, nom. caſe; will piur;ue, verb; I will 
overtake, verb; I will divide, verb; the ſpoil, noun; 
ny, pronoun; /u/?, noun ; ſhall be /atisfied, 2 in- 

icative 


— 
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ö 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


dicative mode, future time; pon, dee them, 
pronoun, objective caſe; I will draw, verb; my 
ſword, noun; mine, pronoun; hand, noun; ſhall 
deſtroy, verb; them. 9 


10. Thou, pronoun, ſecond perſon nominative 
caſe ; didſt, auxiliary verb; blow, verb; with, pre- 


poſition ; thy, pronoun; wind, noun; the ſea, noun; 


covered, verb; them; they, pronoun, nominative 
caſe; ſank, verb; as, conjunction; lead, noun 3 
in, prepoſition; the mighty, adjective; waters, 
noun. 1 

11. No? interrogative pronoun; is, verb; 
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like, adverb; thee, pronoun, objective caſe; O, in- 


terjection; Lord, noun; among, prepoſition 


gods, noun; who 1s like thee? (as above); g. 
adj ective; in, prepoſition; holineſs, noun ; f 
adjective; in, prepoſition; praiſes, noun 3 doi 
tive participle; wonders, noun. 


- the 
ori us, 
?arful, 
17, ac- 


12. Thou, pronoun; ftretched}?, verb; ont, ad- 


verb; thy, pronoun; right hand, adjective and 
the earth, noun; ſwallowed, verb; them. 

14. The people, noun; ſhall hear, verb 
conjunction; be raid, verb; ſorrow, noun ; 


noun ; 


; and, 


ſhall 


take hold, verb; on, prepoſition ;, the inhabitants, 


noun ; / prepolition; Paleſtina, noun. | 

15. Then, adverb; the dukes, noun; of, pr 
tion; Edon, noun; ſhall be amazed, verb 
mighty, adj ective; men, noun; of Afoab, 
trembling, active participle ; ſhall take hold, 
upon, prepoſition; them; all, adjective; the i 
tants, noun; of Cannan, noun; ſhall melt, ver 
way, adverb. 

16. Fear, noun; and, conjunction; dread, 
thall Jall, verb; upon, prepoſition ; them, by, x 
lition; the greatneſs, noun ; of thine, proaoun ; 
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epoſi- 
We 


noun; 
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thabi- 
b; a- 
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noun ; they ſhall be as, conjunction; ili, adjective; 
as, conjunction; a, article; ftone, noun ; *till, ad- 
verb; thy people paſs, verb; over, adverb; O 
Lord, *til, adverb ; thy people paſs over; which, pro- 
noun; thou 5a, verb aux. ; purchaſed, verb. 


18. The Lord ſhall reign, verb ; for, prepoſition 
ever, adverb ; and ever. 


— my 


2 PETER, iii. 10. © But. the day of the Lord 
will come as a thief in the night; in the which the 
heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe ; and the 
elements ſhall melt with fervent heat; the earth 
alſo, and the works that are therein, ſhall be burnt up.“ 


But, disjunctive conjunction; the, article; day, 1 
noun ; ½ prepoſition ; the Lord will, auxiliary verb; EH 
come, verb; as, conjunction; a thief, noun ; in, pre- 
poſition ; the night, noun ; in, prepoſition; the which, 
pronoun; the heavens, noun; Hall, auxiliary verb; 
pafs, verb; away, adverb; with, prepoſition; a great, 
adjective; noiſe, noun; and the elements, noun ; ſhall 
melt, verb: with, prepoſition; fervent, adjective; 
heat, noun; the carth, noun ; alſo, conjunction; and 
the 'works, noun ; that, pronoun; are, verb; therc- 
in, adverb ; ſhall be bxrnt, verb; up, adverb, 


— — 


6 Rev. xxii. 12. “ And behold I come quickly, and 
my reward is with me, to give every man according 
as his work ſhall be.“ | 


h And beheld, interjection; J, pronoun; come, verb; 
| quickly, adverb; and my reward, noun ; is, _ 
wait 75 
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with, prepoſition; me, pronoun, objective caſe ; to 
give, verb, infinitive mode; every man, pronoun and 
noun ; according, adjective; as, conjunction; hit, 
pronoun; work, noun ; ſhall be, verb. ; 


« When, thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd, 
In majeſty ſevere, FI 
« And fit in judgment on my ſoul ; 


| « Oh! how ſhall I appear?” 1 


Nen, adverb; thou, O Lord, ſhalt Hand, verb; 
diſclos d, participle; in, prepoſition; majefly ſevere, 
noun and adjective; and it, verb; in, prepoſition; 
judgment, noun ; on, prepoſition; my ſoul; oh in- 
terjection; how, adverb; ſhall J, pronoun; appear, 
verb. | 1 
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e When I my laſt exit ſhall make, | 
« an from time in my flight); 
« My ſoul in eternity wake, 1 
« Amaz'd, and as active as light! 
Shall I with the heav*nly hoſt, 

In glory and happineſs dwell? 
« Or, wreck'd on the horrible coaſt, 
<« Sink down to the regions of hell !”? | 
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en, adverb; I my laſt, adverb; exit, noun; 
ſhall make, eſcaping, participle; from, prepoſition z 
time in my fight, noun ; my ſoul, noun ; in eternity, 
noun ; *wake, verb; amaz'd, verb; and «ns, con- 
junction; active, adjective; as light, noun; ſhall I 
with the heavenly, adjective; ho/t, noun; in glory, 
C 6 ' nouns: 
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noun; and happineſs, noun; dwell? verb; or, con- 
junction; wrec#d, verb; on the horrible, adjective; 
coaſt, noun ; fink, verb; down, adverbz to the reg:- 
ons, noun ; of hell? noun. 


PUNCTUATION. 


Punctuation or pointing, is the art of diſtinguiſh- 
ing in writing, by certain marks, the pauſes, or {tops 
in a ſentence, 


Authors greatly differ in their manner of pointing. 
No preciſe rules can be given for it, which will hold 
without exception in all caſes: ſo that much muſt 


be left to the judgment and taſte of the writer. The 


points uſed in writing are the following. 


The Period 
Tue Sela (is thus marked 4 * 
The Comma | : 


« The period is a pauſe in duration double to that 
of the colon: the colon is double to that of the ſemi- 
colon; and the ſemicolon is double to that of the 
comma. So that they bear the ſame proportion to 
each other as the ſemibrief, the minum, the crotchet, 
and quaver in muſic.” „ 

ommas are generally uſed to complete ai entence, 
by placing them after each imperfect phraſe, as, 
« Religion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, means that worſhip 


which men from a ſenſe of duty, pay to that Being, 


unto whom they owe their own exiſtence, with all 
thoſe bleſhngs and benefits which attend it.“ 


Words 


Pundctuation. 


Words ſet in oppolition are marked by a 
as, What a contraſt is an hypocrite! a ſaint, 


ner; a flatterer, a backbiter; an egotiſt, a 
ner; humble, proud; liberal, covetous ; 
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comma, 

a ſin- 
ene 
angelic, 


deviliſh; heavenly, earthly; al things, any thing, 


or nothing as may beſt ſuit his preſent purpe 


Sometimes emphatical words in a ſentenc| 
comma after them; as, “ Senſe, moderati 


ble. 


e have a 
on, and 


92 


* 


ſweetneſs, are eſſential to a polite philoſopher 
A particle, and alſo a relative have ſometimes been 
diſtinguiſhed in a ſentence by commas ; as, Let us 
ſuppoſe, then, the daughter of an univerſal monarch, 
who, for her exquiſite beauty, ſurpaſſes her whole ſex ; 
who, in the admirable virtues of her mind, excells - 
all that ever were, or ever will be. Let us farther 
ſuppoſe, that a huſband, fuitable to this incomparable 
lady, has been diligently ſought for, and is at length 
found; who in ardour of paſſion, exceeds whatever 
hath been ſaid of the moſt extravagant _ St. 
CHRYSOSTOM. 


« 'The foul of a Biſhop, zzerefore, — by all 
means to ſhine out fo illuſtriouſſy with the beams of 
virtue and goodneſs, as at once to delight the eye and 
affect the heart of the ſpectators. St. CHR ysos TOM. 


A ſemicolon is placed after any member of a ſen- 
tence, that requires a greater pauſe than a comma; 
yet the ſentence not being complete, 1s followed by 
ſomething connected with it, as, What is the food by 
which our paſſions are indulged? Vanity is fed by 
praiſe and honour ; Pride, by power and authority 
Envy, by the fame of others; Avarice, by riches; 
Incontinence, by high feeding and female converſa- 
tion. St, CHRYSOSTOM, 
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No more ſhall I behold my friend. Death has drawn 
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«& That true politeneſs we can only call, 

« Which looks like Jones' fabric at Whitehall; 
« Where juſt proportion we with pleaſure ſee; 
« Tho? built by rule, yet from all ſtiffneſs free; 

« Tho' grand, yet plain; magnificent, not fine; 
« The ornaments adorning the deſign.” 


P. PHILOSOPRER. 


A Colon is placed after a member of a ſentence, 
which, of itſelf, would make a complete ſentence, 
et is followed by an additional part, making a more 
full and perfect ſenſe; as, © Dermid and Oſcur were 
one: they reaped the battle together. Their friend- 
ſhip was ſtrong as their ſtee] : and death walked be- 
tween them to the field. Their ſwords were ſtained 
with the blood of the valiant: warriors fainted at 
their names. T hey killed mighty, Dargo in the 
field: Dargo before invincible. His daughter was 
fair as the morn; mild as the beam of night. Her 
eyes, like two ſtars in a ſhower: her breath the 


gale of ſpring : her breaſts, as the new-fallen ſnow 


floating on the moving heath. The warriors faw 
her and loved: their ſouls were fixed on the maid: 
each loved her as his fame: each muſt poſſeſs her or 


die. But her ſoul was fixed on Oſcur: my ſon was 
the youth of her love. She forgot the blood of her 


father; and loved the hand that ſlew him.” 


Sometimes a ſentence is complete without any 
mark but a period at the end; as, “ Such Fingal ! 
were thy words; but thy words I hear no more. 
Sightleſs I fit by thy tomb. I hear the wind in the 
wood; but no more I hear my friends. The cry of 
the hunter is over. The voice of the war is ceaſed.” 


the 
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the ſeparating curtain. Eternity ſhall give me back 
my friend. 


A variety of ſpecimens will follow, > fn the moſt .Þ 
proved of authors on Punctuation, Emphaſis, and | th e 
art of reading and ſpeaking. 
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The marks which denote a different modulation 
of the voice are > 


The Interrogation 
The Exclamation h — 
The Parentheſis . marke = 0 
And the Paus 


The Interrogation point, is ſet where a 7 is 
aſked : the emphaſis being on the queſtioning word, 
requires the emphatic force, though it be the laſt in 
the ſentence. 1 
The length of time to ſtop at it, is uncertain; 
ſometimes the length of a colon,-and ſometimes that 
of a period: as, Are my deſires unknown to thee ? 
Is there a thought in my heart concealed from hee? 
Is there any place exempt from thy preſence? When 
thou ſhalt be my judge, ſhall 1 eſcape Wat ? 


The Exclamation point is ſet after a word 0 ſen- 
tence expreſſive of wonder : as, Oh, time! time! 
it is fit thou ſnouldſt thus ſtrike thy murderer to the 
heart. How art thou fled for ever! a month ! = 
for a ſingle week ! I aſk not for years: though 
age were too little for the much I have to do!” 


« My principles have poiſoned my friend ; my 
extravagance has beggared my boy; my hem par 
has murdered my wife ! And i is there another hell ? 
Oh! thou blaſphemed, yet moi indulgent, 6 

Od 
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God! Hell itſelf is a refuge, if it hide me from thy 


frown.” 

When thy vengeance awakes (cover me, O ye 
mountains ]) when wy vengeance” awakes—oh | 
mercy! mercy! mercy !—Thou mighty to fave! 
oh ! have mercy upon me !”” Dr. You. 

This figure expreſſes the vehemence, and breaking 
out of any of the paſſions. 

The matter contained in a parentheſis is to be 
pronounced with a lower voice, and quicker than 
the reſt; there may be a ſhort ſtop at the begining 
and end, that the hearer may perceive where the 
ſtrain of the diſcourſe breaks off (it is intended to 
throw light upon the ſubject, though it may be ſepa- 
rated from it) as, © They run voluntarily into folly, as 
men into the dark, that they may ſin without a bluſh ; 
framing a lie ( which is the common caſe) for their 
apology.” 

Paujes chiefly occur in meditation, doubt, or con- 
fulton : No exact time can be fixed for them. but 
they ought to be made Jonger or ſhorter according to 
the importance of the ſubject and in moſt, eſpeci- 


ally paſſages of reflection, the voice ſhould have a 
tone of continuance. When the ſubject is of great 


weight (as in the following lines of Shakeſpear) they 
ſhould be of confiderable duration, Pons about a 
period and half to each, 


c It muſt be by his FAD : and for my part 

I know no perſonal cauſe to ſpurn at him, 

But for the general. —He would be crown'd.— 

How that might change his nature—there's the 

queſtion, — 

It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 

And that craves wary walking: Crown * 
n 


Pundtuation. - 


And then I grant we put a ſting in him, 
Which at his will he may do danger with.“ 


Or theſe lines from the ſame author. 


To be-—or not to be—that is the queſtion—- 
Whether *tis nobler in the mind to bear 
The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of troubles, _ 
And by oppoſing end them. Jo die to ſleep 
No more ;—and by that ſleep to ſay we end 
The heart- ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 
"That fleſh is heir ro—'tis a conſummation 
Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die—to fldep— 
'Vo ſleep !—perchance to dream :—A ſtartling 
thought * 
For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal col! 
Muſt give us pauſe. zh | 


The pauſes which follow are of ſhorter ho 
than the former. | 


While I contemplate the 3 of wan, I feel 
his weakneſs :—in mind and body I fee] his infirmi- 
ties. Pain, this inſtant ſtops my b it ſhort 
of what I had propoſed to ſay.—It bids me, take, 
while I may, my leave of him I love. I take a 
| ſolemn, becauſe, perhaps a final leave. O thou the 

laſt, the ſtrongeſt hold that earth has on me! my 
friend in Feſus Chrift! my companion for eternity! 
though ſo far remote, I take thee to my heart. 
Souls ſuffer no ſeparation fram obſtruction of matter, 
or diſtance of place; oceans may roll between us, 
and climates interpoſe in vain, The whole materia} 
creation is no bar to the winged mind. Farewell. — 
Through boundleſs ages fare thou well. Vous. 
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66 | Stops and Pauſes. 


Obſervations and Directions in the uſe and pro- 
' priety of Stops and Pauſes, from W. Sat- 
RIDAN and others. 


Stoping, like ſpelling, has, at different periods of 
time, and by different perſons been conſidered, in a 
great meaſure as arbitrary, and has had its different 
faſhions, nor are there at this day, any ſure general 
rules eſtabliſhed, for the practice of that art. It is 
evident, that to mark the ſtops properly in writing, 
every perceptible ceſſation of found in the voice, 
ought to have a mark, The only general rule b 
which pauſes can be regulated properly, has been 
either unknown, or not attended to: which is, that 
pauſes for the moſt part, depend on emphaſis. 


Words are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from each 
other, by accent, but to point out their meaning 
when united in ſentences, emphaſis, and pauſes are 
neceſſary. That there may be no miſtake to which 
emphaſis the words belong, at the end of every mem- 
ber of a ſentence, there ought to be a perceptible 
pauſe: unleſs ſuch a pauſe be made at the laſt word, 


belonging to the former emphatic one, we ſhall not 


be able to know at all times, whether the interme- 
diate words, between two emphatic ones, belong to 
the former, or the latter; which muſt breed a perpe- 
tual confuſion in the ſenſe. Through the want of 
a proper ſtop of this ſort, there is a paſſage in the 
play of Macbeth, which, as it hath been uſually ſpoken 
on the ſtage, and read by moſt people, is downright. 
nonſenſe; I mean an expreſſion of Macheth's after 
he had committed the murder, where he ſays, 


Will 
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Will all great Neptune's ocean, waſh this blood 


Clean from my hand? No—theſe my hands will 
rather | 

The indi ſea incarnardine, 

Making the green one—red. 


Now the laſt line pronounced in that manner, 
calling the ſea the green one, makes flat nonſenſe of 
it. But if the pauſe be made in the proper place, as 
thus : Making the green—one red; here is a moſt 


ſublime idea conveyed, that his hands dipped into the 


ſea would change the colour of the whole ocean into 
one entire red. 1 8 


« Ahh Batteux obſerves, that from the 2 
we lie under of frequently fetching breath, we fir 
begin to perceive the uſe and expedience of pauſes in 
diſcourſe. | 

In regard to the diſtance at which theſe pauſes are 
to be placed, he ſays, that in poetry it is to be deter- 
mined according to the laws of taſte. And that in 
proſe we 0 to follow the ſame rule. 

The pauſes of reſpiration and thoſe of the mind 
may be diſtinguiſhed by the punctuation; although 
thoſe of the objects, when they do not fall in with 
thoſe of the mind, cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any 
ſenſible mark in writing; nor yet in pronunciation, 
but by a particular tone or inflection of the voice, or 
certain hardly perceptible breaks, which are directed 
by taſte; or by a clear and diſtinct manner natural 
to the perſon who is ſpeaking.” | 


Stops and Pauſes. | 


« The objects of diſcourſe, ſhould be all repre- 
ſented diſtinet and without confuſion; ; and conſe- 
quently 
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quently require to be ſeparated by ſome kind of 
interval. 
There are three operations of the mind ; idea, 


zudgment, and reaſoning. Each of theſe med 


by a pauſe. When the mind confines itſelf to an 
idea, 1 is a pauſe after this idea. When it would 
form a judgment, there is likewiſe a pauſe after this 
judgment. Laſtly, there is another pauſe after reaſon- 
ing. The judgment when complex, every reaſoning, 
in general, has its half pauſes and quarter pauſes, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the punctuation. 


For Example. 


« This young plant, thus watered with the dews 
of heaven, was not long without bringing forth fruit.” 
There is a pauſe for the object after plant, and 


another after long; there is one for the reſpiration 


after heaven, and, laſtly, another for the mind after 
fruit. At length theſe three pauſes all fall into one 
another at the full ſtop, where the ſucceſſion of ob- 
jects finiſhes, the reſpiration remains free, and the 
mind is at the end of its career.“ 

« In every part, or parts of a ſentence, there are ele- 
vation and depreſſion of the voice, which never ab- 
ſolutely repoſes but at tne concluſion of a period, all 
other reſpirations being of continuance.” 

« Whoever has a mind to read any piece correctly, 


muſt ſtop according to this rule. Let him firſt find 


out and mark each emphatic word; then let him 
examine what words belong to that emphatic one, 
and at the leaſt of thoſe let him place a comma, or 
ſuch other ſtop as the ſenſe requires. The tones ap- 
pertaining to theſe pauſes, and the time taken up in 
them, mult be left to his own judgment; and his beſt 
rule will be to reflect what tones he would uſe, and 

what 


The Uſe of Stops. oy 


what time he would ſuſpend his voice, were he to 


ſpeak them as his own immediate ſentiments.” 
SHERIDAN. 


The Uſe of Stops in reading and Speaking. 


Stops and cadences are a moſt eſſential point of 
conſideration, and cannot be better {ct forth than in 
the following remarks of a French x thor, It is 
neceſſary for us, fays he, to reſpire from time to time, 
but the voice does not repoſe equally at the conclu- 
fon of every ſenſe: in a ſentence of conſiderable 
length we reſpire at every comma; but this ſhort 
pauſe is made in ſuch a manner as to ſhow, by the 
tone of continuance, that we are to go farther, the 
car remaining unſatisfied, becauſe the pronunciation 
continues ſulpended till the ſentence is completely 
finihed. The colon and ſemicolon are marks of 
more conſiderable reſpiration, yet {till leave the judg- 
ment in ſuſpenſe. till the period unfalds the whole, 
and calls for a concluding cadence.” | wh. 

The pauſes are governed by the ſe: nſe, connexion, 
and effect of what is ſpoken. The conſtruction 
ſometimes requires a point where a pauſe would be 
unnatural: and it is frequently propef to pauſe where 
none of the ordinary marks can be affixed, particu- 
larly where any very remarkable exe!tion, or Change 
of voice is neceſſary.” | 

« Every member of aſenteace contains ſome idea of 

« more or leſs importance to the drift of the whole, 
« there ought to be a ſufficient pauſe at the end of 
c each member, to give time for each idea to make 
« its due impreſſion on the mind; an the proportion 
« of time in the pauſe, ſhould be ręgulated by the 
importance of each idea, or by the cloſer or more 
| « remote 
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« remote connexion which it has with tke main ob- 
« ject of the ſentence. If there be any propolition 
cc or ſentiment which the ſpeaker would enforce more 
ce ſtrongly than the reſt, he may either precede it by 
ce a longer pauſe than uſual, which will roufe atten- 
< tion, and give it more weight when it is delivered, 
cc or he may make a longer pauſe after it is cloſed, 
<« which will give time to the mind to ruminate upon 
<« jt, and let it ſink deep into it by reflection; or, ac- 
“ cording to the importance of the point, he may do 
« both. He may go farther ſtill, and make a pauſe 
ce before ſome emphatical word, where neither the 
« ſenſe nor common uſage would admit of any; and 
thus, on proper occaſions, may produce a very 
“ powerful effect.“ 


On Reading and Speaking. 


To read with propriety, diſtinneſs is eſſentially 
neceſſary; and this depends on a juſt and clear arti» 
culation of the letters, and on connecting the words 
properly together, according to the conſtruction and 
meaning of what is ſpoken, Care ſhould be taken 
to ſound the vowels with ſufficient fulneſs; to give 
the conſonants a ſmart lively utterance; and to pauſe 
at the proper words, as long as the ſenſe and nature 
of the ſubject will admit. Take care to open your 
teeth when you read or ſpeak, and articulate every 
word diſtinctly ; which Jaſt cannot be done, without 
ſounding the final letter. But above all, ſtudy to 
vary your voice according to the ſubject, and avoid 
monotony. When the ſenſe will permit it, the voice 
ſhould ſwell and riſe gradually towards the concluſion 
of a ſentence, and finiſh it at laſt with an eaſy and 
graceful cadence, It is by no means, however, to be 

_ underſtood 


Pronunciation, | 71 
underſtood, that the voice is always to fall at the 
end of a ſentence : the contrary is often the caſe. 

“The art of reading conſiſts in delivering written 
language with propriety, force, and N Where 
(as in ſpeaking) the ph — ts, the pauſes, and ſigni- 
ficant cadences, are determined by the meaning of 
what is before us: where, all the ſigns of the emo- 
tions are, in quality, the fame, as they would flow 
ſpontaneouſly from nature: where, the emphaſis of 


force, ornamental cadences, the quantity of the above 


named variations from natural ſpeech ; are directed 
by taſte and cuſtom : and, where, affectation of 
every kind is to be dreaded as the greateſt blemiſh : 

where eaſe, genuine grace, and propen pathos ; ſuit 
the ſubje& on every occaſion.“ 


* 


Pronunciation. 


The pronunciation muſt be clear, to which two 
things will contribute: firſt, the right articulation of 
every ſyllable: for, ſometimes ſome are ſuppreſled, 
whilit others are but lightly touched upon: but the 
moſt common fault is, the not Eon long enough 
upon the laſt ſyllables, and letting the voice fall at 
the end of the periods. As it is erat to expreſs 
every word, nothing is more — than a ſlow 
and drawling pronunciation. 

The ſecond obſervation i is, to now how to ſuſ- 
tain and ſuſpend the voice, by the different reſts and 
pauſes, 

The cadence, the ear, and even the breath, require 
different reſts, in which all the W of pronun- 
ciation conſiſts. 

An ornamented pronunciation is that, which is aſ- 


ited with an happy organ, an eaſy, loud, flexible, 
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firm, durable, clear, ſonorous, mild, and piercing 
voice: for, there is a voice made . the ear; not 
ſo much by its compaſs, as by a facility of being ma- 
naged at will, ſuſceptible of every ſound, from the 
ſtrongeſt to the ſofteſt, from the higheſt to the loweſt; ; 
like an inſtrument wel] ſtrung, which gives the found 
the hand directs it to expreſs. Beſides this, a great 
force of breath is required, and lungs capable of 


holding out through the og periods, and of dwell- 


ing upon them. 

We do not make ourſelves underſtood by violent 
and great pains, but by a clear and diſtinct pronunci- 
ationz and the principal ſkill is ſhown in artfully 
managing the different ſallies of the voice, in begin- 
ing with a tone that may be raiſed or depreſſed with- 
out difficulty or conſtraint ; and in ſo governing the 
voice, that it may be fully exerted in ſuch paſlages, 
where the diſcourſe requires great force and vehe- 
mence; and principally in ſtudying and copying na- 
ture in every thing. 

The whole beauty of pronunciation lies in the 
union of two qualities, to all outward appearance op- 
polite and inconſiſtent: equality and variety: by the 
firſt the orator ſuſtains his voice, and governs the 
riſe and fall of it by fixed rules, which hinder him 
from being high and low as by chance, without ob- 


| ſerving any order of proportion: by the ſecond, he 


avoids one of the moſt conſiderable faults in pronun- 
ciation, I mean, a tedious continuance in one and 
the ſame tone; and on the other hand, he diffuſes 
through it an agrecable variety, which awakens, 
raiſes, and charms his audience; herein reſembling 
the painters, who by a vaſt number of ſhadows and 
colourings, : Mol imperceptible, and a happy mixture 
of the light and ſhade, know how to let off their pic- 

tures 


tures, and give them the juſt proportion which every 
art demands.” | 

« There is not an act of the mind (ſays Mr. She- 
ridan) an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the 
heart, which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the 
voice, by which it is to be expreſled; all ſuited in the 
exacteſt proportion, to the ſeveral degrees of internal 
feeling. It is in the proper uſe of theſe tones, chief- 
ly, that the life, ſpirit, grace, and harmony of delivery 
conſiſt; and the reaſon that this is ſo rarely to be 
found, is, that almoſt all the nations of the world, 
have loſt fight of this language of nature, and ſubſti- 
tuted fantaſtical notes in its room.” | 


Emphaſis. 


« Emphaſis may be divided into two branches, ex- 
planatory, and expreſſive : by the firſt is meant that 
{treſs of utterance, which preſents more, clearly to 

conception the meaning of what we deliver; as for 

example :—a popular man 1s, in truth, no better than 
a proſtitute to common fame, and to the people; he lies 

down to every onę he meets for the Hire of praiſe, and 
his humility is only a diſguiſed ambition. 
By marking the preceding paſſage ſo, the meaning 
ſtrikes immediately with full force; whereas, if the 
ſtreſs were laid upon other words, or if the whole 
were uttered with a ſameneſs of tone, the ſenſe would 
be confuſed, if not unintelligible. In caſes where the 
ſenſe is doubtful, proper emphaſis is indiſpenſibly ne- 
ceſſary; for inſtance: Did the Engliſhman deſerve 
to die? If I lay the ſtreſs on did, then it marks a 
queſtion ariſing from ſurprize. If Engli/hman be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, then it implies that others were concern- 

ed, and that I would * his caſe particularly. If 
| | die 
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die be marked, then it appears that I admit guilt, but 
want to know if his crime were of ſuch a nature as 
to deſerve capital puniſhment. 


Expreſſive emphaſis is that which is uſed to render 
a paſſage more forcible, as may appear by properly 
marking the following paſlage from Shakeſpear. 


He bids the /p:ry firs ariſe, 

The Cedar? vigr ous pierce the Kies, 
From Lebanon's chill brow : 
Fearleſs amid conflicting ſtorms, 

The tow'ring ſtork his cradle forms, 
High on the ſounding bough. 


By laying the emphaſis on ſp:ry, in the firſt line, 
the peculiar form of the trees mentioned is explain- 
ed; whereas, had the ſtreſs been laid on firs, it would 
leave us at liberty to think oaks, elms, &c. ſpiry 
too. The word ariſe is marked, as being the pur- 

of a command. In the ſecond line vis rous is 
marked as the property of the cedar ; indeed all epi- 
thets, whether they precede or follow, require em- 
phaſis. Pierce is noted as painting a quickneſs and 
boldneſs in vegetation, while the imagination is raiſed 
to a more than ordinary heighth by particularizing 
ties. In the third line chill is marked as a charac- 
teriſtic quality of the climate of Lebanon. Fearleſs, 
in the fourth line, is pointed out as an extraordinary 
attribute of a bird, and confficting florms are empha- 
tical as a proof of that attribute, enlarging the idea 
much more than the ſimple word fearleſs, unaſſiſted, 
would have done, In the fifth line tow'ring is dif- 
tinguiſhed as an epithet; and cradle, which happily 
deſcribes the ſtork's neſt in that rocking ſituation, is + 
diſtinguiſhed as the motive of the bird's e q: 
| | n 
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Emphaſis. | Is 
In the laſt line high is marked as a material point of 
imagery, and ſounding not only as an epithe , but alſo 
as referring to its turbulent ſituation among whiſtling 


or roaring gales. 
T he degrees of emphaſis are ſo many and ſo vari- 


able, that no preciſe rules can be laid down for their 


application. In reading and declamation, as in mu- 
ſic, there mult be taſte © to give beauty; without it, 
mere rectitude will be moſt unaffectingly inſipid. 
This quality, tho improveable, muſt certainly be firſt 
derived from nature. 


On the Emphaſ s and its Uſe. 
Mr. Sheridan ſays, Emphaſis, diſcharges i in ſen- 


tences, the ſame kind of office, that accent does in 
words. As accent is the link which = ſyllables 
together, and forms them into words; ſo emphaſis 
unites words together, and forms them into ſen- 
tences. As accent dignifies the ſyllable on which it 
is laid, and makes it more diſtinguiſhed by the ear 
chan the reſt; ſo emphaſis ennobles the word to 
which it belongs, and preſents it in a ſtronger light 
to the underſtanding. 

Accent is the mark which diſtinguiſhes words 
from each other, as ſimple types of our ideas, with- 
out reference to the mutuab relation in which they 
ſtand to each other. Emphaſis is the mark which 
points out their ſeveral degrees of relationſhip, in 
their various combinations, and the rank which they 


hold in the mind. Were there no accents, words 


would be reſolved into their original ſyllables: were 
there no emphaſis, ſentences would be refolyed into 
their original words; and, in this cafe, the hearer 
muſt be at the pains himſelf, firſt, of making out the 
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words, and afterwards their meaning. Whereas, by 
the uſe of accent and emphaſis, words, and their 
meaning, being pointed out by certain marks, at the 
ſame time they are uttered, the hearer has all trouble 
ſaved, but that of hitening ; and can accompany the 


ſpeaker at the ſame pace, at which he goes, with as 


clear a comprehenſron of the matter offered to his 
conſideration, as the ſpeaker himſelf has, if he deli- 
ver himſelf well.“? . 

« Every one who underſtands what he reads, can- 
not fail of finding out each emphatic word; and his 
buſineſs then is to mark it properly, not by ſtreſs 
only, as in the accented ſyllables, but by a change of 
note, ſuited to the matter, which conſtitutes the 
eſſence of emphaſis. If it be afked how the proper 
change of note is always to be hit upon, my anſwer 
is, that he muſt not only underſtand, but feel the 
ſentiments of the author; as all internal feeling muſt 
be expreſſed by notes, which convey the language of 
emotions, and ideas. And if he enter into the ſpirit 
of the author's ſentiments, as well as into the mean- 
ing of his words, he will not fail to deliver the words 
in properly varied tones.” . 

« With regard to perſons more advanced in life, 
who have contracted a habit of neglecting, or miſ- 
employing the emphaſis in reading; the beſt way to 


_ remedy this will be, to dedicate a certain portion of 


time every day to reading aloud ſome paſſages from 
books, written in an eaſy, familiar ſtyle; and, at 
every ſentence, let them aſk themſelves this queſtion : 
How ſhould I utter this, were 1 ſpeaking it as my 
own immediate ſentiment? In that caſe, on what 
words ſhould I lay the emphaſis, and with what 


change of notes on the voice? Though at firſt they 
may find, that their former habit will counteract their 


endeavours 


Emphaſis. Ws 


endeavours in this new way, yet, by perſeverance, 
they will not fail of ſucceſs ; particularly if they 
will get each ſentence by heart, for ſometime, and 
revolve it in their minds with that view, without 


looking at the book. Nor ſhould they be diſcouraged. 


by frequent diſappointments in their firſt attempts, 
but repeat the ſame fentence over and over, till they 


have ſatisfied themſelves. For it is not the quantity 


that they read, which is to be regarded in this caſc, 
but the right manner of doing it; and when they 
have maſtered that in ſome inſtances, they will aſter- 
wards make a rapid progreſs, towards accom rtr 
it in all.“ 


On the fame Seb ject. 


« As no abfolute rules can be laid down for em- 
phaſis in general, we muſt be content with remarks 
upon particular caſes; as oppoſition, or antitheſis, 
requires emphaſis upon each of the oppoſed words; 
and that moſt monoſyllables beginning a queſtion 
muſt be ſtrongly marked; as, 2 y did he 0 lat 
can he mean? &c. &c. 

In compound words which are oppoſed to others, 

the emphatis, or rather accent, properly falls on the 
diſtinguiſhing ſyllables, as, I he virtucus are modeſt, 
—the vicious, 1h-modeſt . — righteous are bleſſed, — 
the UN-r:ghteous are miſerable. Here I have oppoſed 
irmple to ſimple, and compound to compound: 

were the words im-modeſt and un- righteolis to be 
pronounced without oppoſition, the accent would fall 
upon the ſecond ſyllable inſtead of the firſt. 

In explanatory emphaſis the very fame words are 


differently marked according to the writer's deſign; 


us, what did my maſter ſay 7 If I lay the ſtreſs upon 
what, it is a general interrogation ; if I place it upon 
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mn, it implies that other maſters were concerned; 
it maſter be diſtinguiſhed, 1t notes that there were 
other perſons; and if the emphaſis lie boldeſt upon 
ſay, it ſhows that I want to know his particular words. 

Both the cauſe and the effect in any ſentence re- 
quire emphaſis. Example: To live WELL, is to die 
HAPPY. To be 600b, is to be GREAT.” 

« Every one ſhould content himſelf with the uſe 
of thoſe tones only, to which he is habituated in ſpeech ; 
and to give none other to emphaſis, than what he 
would do to the fame words in diſcourſe. Then what- 
ever he utters will be done with eaſe, and appear na- 
tural : whereas if he endeavour at any tones, to 
which he is not accuſtomed, either froin fancy, or 
the imitation of others, it will be done with difficulty, 

and carry with it evident marks of affectation and 
art, which are ever diſguſting to the hearer, and ne- 
ver fail to defeat the end of the ſpeaker,” 


Elocution. 
On the Pitch and Management of the Voice. 


% Every ſpeaker who is not corrupted by bad ha- 
bit, has three pitches in his voice, the high, low, and 
middle pitch. The middle pitch is that, which is 
uſed in ordinary diſcourſe, from which he either riſes 
or falls according as the matter of his luden or the. 
emotions of his mind require. 

This middle pitch ought to be generally uſed, for 
two reaſons; firſt, becauſe the organs of the voice 
are ſtronger, and more pliable in this pitch, from con- 
{tant uſe: And ſecendly, becauſe it is more eaſy to 
Tiſe or fall from that pitch, to bigh, or low, with re- 
gular proportion. 

Moft 


Elocution. = 


Moſt perfons, through want of ſkill and practice, 
when they read or ſpeak in public, fall into one of 
the extremes. Either through timidity and diffidence 
they uſe the low pitch, in which they are not heard, 
or with ſo much trouble to the liftener, as ſoon to 
weary attention: Or if they aim at avoiding tb is 
fault, they run into the high pitch; which is produc- 
tive of conſequences equally bad. The organs of 
the voice, in this unuſual pitch, are ſoon wearted, and 
languor and hoarſeneſs enſue. The prevalence of 
this practice ariſes from a common miſtake jn thoſe 
who ſpeak for the firſt time in a large room, an 


— 


d before 
a numerous auditory. They conclude it impoſſible 
that they ſhould be heard in their common pitch of 
voice, and therefore change it to a higher. Thus 
they confound two very diſtinct things, making high 
and low, the ſame with loud and loft. Loud and 
ſoft in ſpeaking, are like the fert, and piano in 
muſic, which only refer to the different degrees of 
force uſed in the ſame key: whereas high 2 d low 
imply a change of key. A man may ſpeak 
louder or ſofter in the ſame key; when he! ſpeaks 
higher or lower he changes his key. So that the bu- 
ſineſs of every one is to proportion the force or loud- 
neſs of voice, to the room and number of his audi- 
tory, in its uſual pitch. | | 
If it be larger than ordinary, he is to ſpeak louder, 
not higher; in his uſual] key, not in a new one: 
And whoever neglects this, will never be able to ma- 
nage his voice with eaſe to himſelf, or ple: re to 
his hearers. 
It is evident that he who begins in the his itch 
on a ſuppoſition that he could not otherwiſe bejheard, 
muſt for the ſame reaſon continue in that] pitch 
throughout. And they who ſet out under thig delu- 
9 4 ſion 
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fion are apt to continue in it all their lives, having 
but litile chance of being informed of their error. 
So that whenever they deliver any thing in public, 
they of courſe fall into this unnatural key. 

The beſt rule for a ſpeaker is, (unleſs upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions indeed) always to begin in his uſual 
pitch of ſpeaking: if that ſhould not prove ſtrong 


enough, ſtrengthen it by practice: reading aloud two 


or three hours every day, will greatly ſtrengthen 2 
weak voice. 

In public he ſhould never utter a greater quantity 
of voice, than he can aflord, without pain to himſelf. 
VW hilt he does this, the organs of ſpeech will be at 
liberty to diſcharge their ſeveral offices with eaſe ; 
and he will always have his voice under command. 
But whenever he tranſgreſſes theſe bounds, he gives 
up the reins, and has no longer any management 
of it. And it will ever be the ſafeſt way too, to 
keep within his compaſs, rather than go at any time 
to the utmoſt extent of it; which is a dangerous ex- 
periment, and never juſtifiable but upon ſome extra- 


ordinary emotion. For even in that caſe, the tranſ- 


grefling of the limits in the leaſt (difficult as the 
taſk is for a ſpeaker to keep within bounds, when 
under the influence of ſuch emotion) will ſcarce be 
pardoned : For, as the judicious Shakeſpear has well 
obſerved in his inſtructions to the Players, In the 
dery torrent, tempeſt, and as I may ſay, whirkvind of 
yeur paſſion, you muſt acquire aud beget a Ir cs 
that may give it ſmoothneſs. 

For the fame reaſon alſo, every ſpeaker ſhould take 
care in the management of his breath, always to get 
a freſh ſupply before he feels any want of it; for 
whilſt he has ſome to ſpare, he recruits it with ſuch 
eaſe, that his hearers are not at all ſenſible of his 

doing 
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doing it. Whereas if he wait until ke be put in mind 
of it "by any degree of uneaſineſs, he not only does 
it with more difficulty to himſelf; but he may depend 
upon it, that his hearers alſo have felt his uneaſineſs, 
and been ſenſible of his difficulty. For ſo ſtrong is 
the ſympathy between the organs of ſpeech, and thoſe 
cf hearing, that the leaſt uneaſineſs in the one, is im- 
mediately perceived by the other. | 

Another rule for giving a proper degree of loudnefs, 
or iſluing a ſufficient quantity of voice proportioned 
to the room and the audience, which is commonly 
called pitching the voice, is this. Let the ſpeaker 
after having looked round the aſſembly, fix his eyes 
on that part of his auditory which is fartheſt from 
him, and he will mechanically endeavour to pitch 
his voice ſo as that it may reach it. This is waat 
we conſtantly practice in common diſcourſe, fer we 
always proportion the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of voice, to 
the diſtance of the perſon to whom we are ſpeaking. 
When the ſpeaker therefore ſhall have fixed his eye 
upon the moſt diſtant part of his audience, his buſineſs 
is to conſider himſelf as addreſſing his diſcourſe to 
fome one amongſt them, in ſuch a manner as that he 
may be heard by him, and if the perſon be not beyond 
the reach of his voice, he will not fail to effect it. 
But ſtill he is to take care not to change his uſual 
pitch in order to do this, but only to add force or 
degrees of loudneſs in proportion to the diſtance, 
He who ſets out in a higher key than is natural to 
him, in order that he may be heard by the moſt diſ- 
tant, may be juſtlyſaid to bawl out his diſcourſe, but 
not to deliver it. 

By filling.a room with the voice is meant, wh 
there is ſuch a quantity of it uttered, as not only will 


each the extremities, but return af to the {peaker. 
-Þ 5 | And 
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And a room may be ſaid to be well conſtructed for 


| ſpeaking, when this is effected by a moderate exertion 


of a common voice. Every fpeaker, therefore, in a 
well conſtructed room, which is not too large for his 
powers, may have an infallible criterion by which to 
judge of that point, as he may be ſure he has filled 
the ears of his auditory, when he has filled the room ; 
and he may certainly know when he has filled the 
room, by the return of his voice to his own ear. 
'This is one of the moſt valuable pieces of manage- 
ment that a public ſpeaker can poſſeſs, and of which, 
with due attention, and a little practice, he may eaſily 
become maſter. This rule is on a ſuppoſition that 
the room is ſo conſtructed as to return the found 
gently and equably, without any perceptable echo.” 


Sheridan's Lectures. 


Geſture. 


& As nature has annexed tones to the paſſions, to 
make their exertions known through the ear; ſo has 
ſhe aſſociated to them looks and geſtures, to mani- 
feit them to the eye. The one may be properly cal- 
led the ſpeech, the other the hand writing of nature. 
As every paſſion has its peculiar tone, ſo has it, its 
peculiar look or geſture; and in cach, the ſeveral 
degrees are marked with the niceſt exactneſs. Both, 
indeed, proceeding from the touching of the maſter- 
{tring, internal feeling, muſt always anſwer to each 
other, if I may ſo ſpeak, in perfect uniſon. And 
with reſpect to copiouſneſs; the human voice is 
furniſhed with an infinite variety of tones, ſuitable 
to the infinite variety of emotions in the mind; fo 
are the human countenance and limbs, capable of an 
infinite variety of changes, ſuitable to the tones; or 

| | rather, 
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rather, to the emotions, whence they both take their 
riſe, To this purpoſe, every noble organ in man's 
complicated frame, and the whole animal economy 
contribute. But of all the organs, the eye, rightly 
called the window to the Neal contains the great- 
eſt variety, as well as F e and force of cha- 
racters. In rage it is inflamed, in fear it ſickens ; ; 
it fparkles in joy, in diſtreſs it is clouded, | 

Nature has indeed annexed to the paſſion of grief, 
a more forcible character than any other, that of 
tears; of all parts of language, the moſt expreſſive. 
And juſtly was this extraordinary ſign of that paſ- 
ſion, annexed to the nature of man; the child of 
ſorrow, and inhabitant of the vale of woe: not on 
to eaſe the burthened heart, but more powerfully to 
excite his fellow-creatures to pity, and to relieve his 
diſtreſs. On which account, this ſingle character 
ſums up in it the whole power of language; and, 


in certain circumſtances, has more force alone, than 


all the united endeavours, of words, tones, and 
geſtures. 

Such were the precious drops that fell fi om Mil- 
ton's Eve, which Adam kiſſed away; as, 


„ Gracious ſigns of feet remorth; 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have . = 


With refoett to the power of the hands, every one 
knows, that with them we can demand, or promiſe ; 
call, diſmiſs; threaten, ſupplicate ; alk, deny; ſhow 
Joy, ſorrow, deteſtation, fear, confeſlion, penitence 
admiration, reſpect ; and many other things in com- 
mon uſe. But how much farther their powers might 
be carried, through our neglect of __ them, we 
little know. 

D 6 As 
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As there is no common ſtandard to be refetred to, 
no general models for imitation, in the uſe of tones 
and geſture; each individual either forms a manner 

uliar to himſelf, or adopts that of ſome other that 
ſtrikes his fancy. Of theſe two ways, there can be 
no doubt which a man ſhould follow. He that forms 
to himſelf a manner of his own, will probably ac- 
quire ſuch a one, as will be moſt conſonant to his 
own powers, and his own feelings. The very eaſe 


with which he falls into this, will of courſe accom- 


pliſh this point. But he who endeavours to adopt 
the manner of another, loſes ſight of his own nature, 
and puts a conſtraint upon his organs. For men 
do not differ more in their faces from each other, 
than they do in their powers of delivery. And the 
fame manner which is eaſy and agreeable in one 
man, becomes conſtrained and diſguſting, when aſ- 
fumed by another. The reaſon is, that all con- 
ftraint upon nature is inſtantly perceived, as it pro- 
duces affectation, and of courſe deſtroys true feel- 


ing; for it is as impoſſible, where affectation takes 


place in the manner of delivery, or in the ſigns of 
inward emotions, that the feelings of the heart 
ſhould be excited, as that two muſical ſtrings, not 
in uniſon, ſhould vibrate to each other, when one 


only is ſtruck. Fantaſtical emotions will produce 


fantaſtical ſigns, and fantaſtical ſigns, by re-aCtion, 
will produce fantaſtical emotions, Both, having 
their riſe in the imagination, may operate upon the 
fancy, and produce effects there, but never can reach 


the heart; as all communication between them, is 


neceſſarily cut off by affectation. In ſuch a fitua- 
tion of things, the rule by which all public ſpeakers 
are to guide themſelves is obvious and eaſy, 
Let each, in the firſt place, avoid all imitation of 
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others ; let him give up all pretenſions | to art, for it 
is certain that it is better to have none, than not 
enough; and no man has enough, who has not ar- 
rived at ſuch a perfection of art, as wholly to con- 
ceal his art; a thing not to be compaſſed but by the 
united endeavours, of the beſt inſtruction, perfect 
patterns, and conſtant practice. Let him forget 
that he ever learned to read; at leaſt, let him wholly 
forget his reading tones. Let him ſpeak entirely 
from his feelings; and they will find much truer 
Nens to manifeſt themſelves by, than he could find 
for them. Let him always have in view, what the 
chief end of ſpeaking is; and he will ſee the neceſſity 
of the means propoſed to anſwer the end. | 

The chief end of all public ſpeakers is to perſuade; 
and in order to perſuade, it 1s ahove all things neceſ- 
fary, that the ſpeaker ſhould at leaſt appear himſelf to 
believe what he utters; but this can never be the 
caſe, where there are any evident marks of affecta- 
tion or art. 

On the contrary, when a man delivieg himſelf in 
his uſual manner, and with the fame tones and geſ- 
ture, that he is accuſtomed to uſe, when he ſpeaks 
from his heart; however aukward that manner may 
be, however ill- regulated the tones, he will have 
the advantage of being thought ſincere; which, of 
all others, is the moſt neceſſary article, ag x Hh ſe- 
curing attention and belief, as affectation of any kind 
is the ſureſt way to deſtroy beth.” --- 

In elocution, the two great articles are, force, and 
grace; the one has its foundation chiefly in nature, 
the other in art, When united, they mutually ſup- 
port each other ; when ſeparated, their powers are 
very different. Nature can do much without art; 
art, but little without nature, Nature aſſaults che 
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heart; art plays about the fancy. Force of ſpeak- 
ing, will lace emotion and conviction ; grace, 
only, excites pleaſure and admiration. Geste, 
in elocution, is hardly poſſible to obtain, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things. Force of delivery, is the ne- 
ceflary reſult of a clear head, and warm heart; pro- 


vided no bad habits interfere, and the ſpeaker ſuffer 


his manner to be wholly regulated by his feelings 
and conceptions, To reſtore a natural manner of 
delivery, would be to bring about an entire revo- 
lution, in its moſt eſſential parts: and if I can ſhow 


that after a perſon has made himſelf maſter of the 


fundamental points, nothing elfe would be wanting, 
to anſwer the great purpoſes of delivery, and to ob- 


tain him the character of an excellent ſpeaker, in 


proportion to his natural talents; if I can ſhow, too, 
that it is in the power of every one to eompals this 
point, if he ſeriouſly apply to it; I cannot but think, 


that every end, which could reaſonably be expected 


from a courſe of this nature, will be fully an- 
ſwered. - 
There are few public ſpeakers who have not two 
kinds of delivery ; one for public, the other for pri- 
vate uſe. The one artificial and conſtrained; the 
other natural and eaſy. There is, therefore, nothing 
more required, than to change one manner for the 
other; to unlearn the former, and ſubſtitute the lat- 
ter in its room; of which each individual is already 
maſter. Had he, indeed, a new manner to acquire, 
as well as to get rid cf the old, the difficulty would 
be great ; but when he has only to unlearn a bad 
habit, and has another to ſubſtitute in its room, it 
requires nothing but attention, and regular informa- 
tion of his errors, when he falls into them. 
Upon the whole, there are two kinds of language, 
necellary 
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neceſſary to all who with to anſwer the end of pub- 
lic ſpeaking: The one is, the language of ideas; by 
which the thoughts which paſs in a man's mind, are 
manifeſted to others; and this language is compoſed 
chiefly of words, properly ranged, and divided into 
lentences. The other is the language of emotions, 
by which the effects that thoſe thoughts have upon 
the mind of the ſpeaker, in exciting the paſſions, af- 
fections, and all manner of feelings, are not only 
made known, but communicated to others; and this 
language is compoſed of tones, looks, and geſtures. 
The office of a public ſpeaker is, to inſtruct, to 
pleaſe, and to move. If he do not inſtruct, his 
diſcourſe is impertinerit; and if he do not pleaſe, 
he will not have it in his power to inſtruct, for he 
will not gain attention; and if he do not move, 
he will not pleaſe; for where there is no emotion, 
there can be no pleaſure.» To move, therefore, 
ſhould be the firſt great object of every public ſpeak- 
er; and for this purpoſe, he muſt uſe the language of 
emotions, not that ideas alone, which of itſelf 
has no power of moving. It is evident, in the uſe 
of the language of emotions, that he who is proper- 
ly moved, and at the ſame time delivers himſelf, in 
ſuch tones, as delight the ear with, their harmony; 
accompanied by ſuch le, and aden as pleaſe the 

eye with their grace; whilſt the underſtanding alſo 
perceives their propriety; is in the firſt claſs, and 
muſt be accounted a maſter, In this cafe, the unit- 
ed endeavours of art and nature, produce that degree 
of perfection, which is no other way to be obtained, in 

any thing which is the workmanſhip of man. 

Next to him, is the ſpeaker, who gives way to his 
emotions, without thinking of regulating their ſigns, 
and truſts to the force of nature, unſolicitous * 
| ine 
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the graces of art. And the worlt is he, who uſes 
tones and geſtures, which he has borrowed from 
others, and which, not being the reſult of his feelings, 
are likely to be miſapplied, and to be void of propri- 
ety, force, and grace. But he who is utterly with- 
out all language of emotions, who confines himſelf 
to the mere utterance of words, without any conco- 
mitant ſigns, is not to be claſſed at all amongſt public 
ſpeakers. The very worſt abufe of ſuch ſigns, is 
preferable to a total want of them; as it has at leaſt 
a ſtronger reſemblance to nature. 


There is no emotion of the mind, which nature 
does not make an effort to manifeſt, by fome of thoic 
ſigns; and therefore a total ſuppreſſion of them, is 


of all other ſtates apparently the moſt unnatural. 


And this, it is to be feared, is too much the ſtate ef 


the pulpit elocution in general, in the Church of 


England. On which account, there never was a 
religious ſect upon earth, whoſe hearts were ſo little 
engaged in the act of public | worſhip, as the mem - 
bers of that church. To be pleaſed we mult feel, 
and we are pleaſed with feeling. The Preſbyterian: 
are moved; the Methodiſts are moved; they 

to their meetings and tabernacles with 3 
Whilſt much thę greater part of the members of the 
Church of England, are either baniſhed from it 
through diſguſt, or reluctantly attend the ſervice as 
= ſilagreeabſe duty.“ 


Sheridan's Lefures on E 
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« Be maſter of your ſubject, and, as it were, in- 
fſpired with it; and then light and order will natu- 
rally dawn upon it: every thing will fall into the 
place which becomes it beſt: one part will intro- 
duce another, juſt at the time that the minds of the 
audience are prepared to receive it; and what fol- 
lows will ſupport and fortify that which went be- 
fore, The more plain and ſimple truths will pave 
the way to the more abſtruſe and complex ones; and 
the proofs, or illuſtrations, will ſtill rife one above 
the other, in regular and eaſy gradation, till the 
whole force of conviction breaks upon the mind, and 
allows you fair ſcope to play upon every tender and 
paſſionate ſtring, that belongs to the heart of man. 
Then be ſure to feel every ſentiment yourſelf, and. 
to enter firſt into every paſſion you want to commu- 
nicate to others. And unleſs your imagination play 
its part very ill, the boldeſt figures, the ſtrongeſt 
images, and the moſt moving expreſſions, will pour 
in upon you, and animate your whole diſcourſe and 
wanner with fuch life and ſpirit, as cannot fail of 
winding up the minds of the hearers to the utmoſt 
pitch of attention and of paſſon. 

If you are thoroughly toffched with the import- 
ance and Cignity of religion, you will not be ambi- 
tious of the reputation of fine ſpeakers, nor ſtudy 
the little ornaments of a gardy- eloquence, ſuch as 
pretty ſunilies, flramed antitneſeſes, 72 Periods, 
and the play of wit, or words. 

I am far from diſcouraging the cloſeſt ſtudy and 


application of mind to one's ſubject, | previous to ap- 


pearing 
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pearing in public; but a great deal mult be left to 
the extemporary efforts of nature; when the ſpeak- 
er is enlivened with all the animating circumſtances 
which attend public ſpeaking. 

That man who has ranged every thought, meaſur- 
ed every ſentence, tranſition, and circumſtance of 
his diſcourſe, and ſettled the whole method of his de- 
livery in his cloſet, may indeed be an elegant and 
correct ſpeaker; but I will venture to ſay, he can 
never be a popular and powerful orator : he will fall 
into a cold phlegmatic manner of {peaking ; or if he 
throw himſelf into a forced heat, it will appear art- 
ficial, or elſe evaporate in a tedious inſipid ſameneſs 
of voice and action; either of which is a dead weight 
of genuine eloquence. Whereas, if the ſpeaker be 
thoroughly enlightened, and warmed with his ſub- 
ject, and feel himſelf the paſſion he means to in- 
ſpire, nature, in that caſe, will ſuggeſt the moſt be- 
coming ornaments, and ſigniſicant phraſes; will vary 
the tone of the voice according to the riſes and 
falls, and different turns of the paſſion ; and, in fine, 
will animate with the moſt expreſſive air, look, and 
action, according to the ſeveral feelings and move- 
ments of the mind. For nature and paſſion are more 
able prompters than the moſt eminent maſters of elo- 
cutian. Such a ſpeaker, with all his repetitions, 
breaks, inaccuracies, — in diſcourſe, will 
force his way througff all oppoſition, into the 
bowels and foul of the hearer, and will kindle and 
ſet on fire his whole frame ; whilſt your ſmooth and 
ſtudied declaimer, wilF ſend him away as cool and 
unmoved as he. found him.” 


Ardour 
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Ardour in Writing and Speat Ng. 


« The vehement ſtyle, always implies ſtrength ; 
and is not by any means inconſiſtent with ſimplieity: 
but in its predominant character is diſtinguiſhable 
from either the ſtrong or the ſimple manner. 


It has a peculiar ardour; it is a glowing ſtyle; 
the language of a man, whoſe imagination and paſh- 
ONS are heated, and ſtrongly affected by his ſubject, 
who is therefore negligent of leſſer graces, but pours 
himſelf forth with the rapidity and fulneſs of a 


torrent, 


This eloquence, wherein fo great owes is exerted 
over the human mind, is that, by which we are not 
only convinced, but intereſted, agitated, and carried 
aiong with the ſpeaker; our paſſions are made to 
riſe together with his; we enter into all his emoti- 
ons; we love, we deteſt, we reſent according as he. 
tefpires us; and are prompted to relaive, or to ads 
with vigour and warmth. 


Such high. eloquencę is always the offspring of 
paffion. By paſſion, I Mean that ſtate of the mind in 
which it is agitated and fired, by ſome object it has 
in view. A man may convince, and even perſuade 
others to act, by mere reaſon and argument: But 
that degree of eloquence which gains the admiration. 
of mankind, and properly denominates one an oratory. 
is never and without warmth or paſſion. Paſſion, 
when in ſuch a degree as to rouſe and kindle the 
mind, without throwing it out of the poſſeſſion of. 
itſelf, is univerſally found to exalt all the human. 
powers. It renders the mind infinitely more en- 

| ightened 
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lightened, more penetrating, more vigorous and 
maſterly, than it is in its calm moments. 

A man actuated by a ſtrong parton, becomes muck 
greater than he is at other times. He is conſcious 
of more ſtrength and force; he utters greater ſenti- 
ments, conceives higher defigns, and executes them 
with a boldneſs and a facility, of 'wkich, on other 
occaſions, he could not think himſelf capable. But 
chiefly, with reſpect to perſuaſion, is the power of 
paſſion felt. Almoſt every man in paſſion, is eloqu- 
ent. Then he is at no loſs for words and arguments. 
He tranſmits to others, by a ſort of contagious fym- 
pathy, the warm ſentiments which he feels ; his looks 
and geſtures are all perſuaſive; and nature here 
ſhows herſelf infinitely more powerful than all art. 

The chief characteriſties of Pulpit Eloquence are 
gravity and warmth. The ſerious nature of the ſub- 
jects requires gravity ; their importance to mankind 
requires warmth. The union of theſe two mult be 
ſtudied by all preachers, as of the utmoſt conſequence, 
both in the compoſition of their diſcourſes, and in 
their manner of delivery. This is what the French 
call ONCTION; the affecting, penetrating, intereſt- 


ing manner, flowing from a ſtrong ſenſibility of heart 


in the preacher to the impôrtance of thoſe truths 
which he delivers, and an earneſt deſire that they may 
make full impreſhon on the hearts of his hearers.“ 


Blair's Lectures. 


The fellowing deſcriptions are given of St. CHRVYSOS“ẽ 
TOM; as a Mriter and Speaker, 

« His diction is pure and ſplendid ; his eloquence, 
tender and perſuaſive; he abounds in ſublime deſ- 
criptons, and ingenious ideas. 

| His 
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His ſtyle is copious, but he did not t ſtudy falſe 
ornaments. All his diſcourſe tends to perſuaſion : 
he placed every thing with judgment, and was well 
zcquainted with the holy ſcriptures, and the manners 
of men. He entered into their hearts, and rendered 
things familiarly ſenſtble to them. He had ſublime 
and folid notions; and is ſometimes very affect- 
ing. Upon the whole, we muſt ewn he was a great 
Orator.” | | |: 
Fenelon. 
| 
« As to the ſtyle of ſermons, it offends againft all 
rules, if it be not pathetic, nervous, and ſublime. 
The path hath been pointed out by St. Cir vysos- 
ToM. He was always with Gop, always fed by the 
milk of the word, and perfectly acquainted with the 
human heart, ſpeaks, thunders, ſhakes, 2 and leaves to 
ſinners no other anſwer, but cries and remorſe.” 


Gangonel, 


I Specimen of the Eloquence- of the Ancients, ex- 
trafied from St. CHRYSOSTOM'S a on the 
Dijgrace of EUTRoPIUs. 


EUTROPIUS was Favourite to the 4 AR- 
CADIUS, and had an abſolute aſcendaut over his maſ- 
ter. His maſter at laft abandoned him, and thruft 
him down from the higheſt pitch of grandeur, into an 
abyſs of miſery. He fled to the Church (which in 
thoſa days tuas a place of ſanfuary) where: St. Cyr y- 
SOSTOM delivered the following 3 to ſoften the 
minds of the multitude on his behalf. | 


f « If 
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Circus to aſſiſt at the ſpectacle? 


944 Pulle Speaking 


If ever there were reaſon to cry, Vanity of va- 
nities, all it vanity, it is certainly on this occaſion. 
Where is now that ſplendour of the moſt exalted 
dignities? Where are thoſe marks of honour and 
diſtinction? What is become of that pomp of feaſt- 
ing and rejoicings ? What is the iſſue of thoſe fre- 
quent acclamations, and extravagantly flattering en- 
comiums, laviſhed by a whole people ailembled in the 

A ſingle blaſt of wind has ſtript that proud tree of 
all its leaves, and after ſhaking its very roots, has 
forced it in an inſtant out of the earth | Where are 
thoſe falſe friends, thoſe vile fl»tterers, thoſe paraſites 


ſo aſſiduous in making their court, and in diſcover- 


ing a ſervile attachment in words and actions? All 
this is gone and fled away, like a dream, like a 
flower, like a ſhadow! We therefore cannot too 


often repeat theſe words of the holy Spirit, Vanity ef 


vanities, all is vanity, They ought to be written in 
the molt ſhining letters, in all places of public reſort, 
on the doors of houſes, and in all our apartments; 
but much more ought they to be engraven in our 
hearts, and be the perpetual ſubject of our medi- 
tation. 


Had I not juſt reaſon (ſays St. CHryſaſtom, addreſ- 


ſing himſelf to Eutropins) to ſet before you the in- 


conſtancy of riches? You now have found by your 
own experience, that like fugitive ſlaves they have 
abandoned you; and are become, in fume meaſure, 
traitors and m''rderers with regard to you, ſince they 


are the principal cauſe of your fall. I often repeat- 
ed to you, that you ought to have a greater regard 
to my reproaches, how grating ſocver they. might 


appear, than to the inſipid praiſes which flatterers 
were perpetually laviſhing on you, becauſe, Faithful 
are 
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are the wounds of a friend; but the ki ifſes of an enemy 
are deceitful, Had I not juſt reaſon to addreſs you 
in that manner? What is become of the croud of 
couitiers ? They have turned their backs; they have 
renounced your friendſhip ; and are ſtudious only of 
tucir own intereſt and ſecurity, even at the expence 
of yours. We ſubmitted to your violence in the 
meridian of your fortune, and now you ate fallen, 
we ſupport you to the utmoſt of our power. The 
church againft which you have warred, opens its bo- 
ſom to receive you ; and the play-houſes, the etet- 
nal objects of your favour, which had ſo often drawn 
down your indignation upon us, have abandoned and 
betrayed you. 
I. do not ſpeak this in the way of inſulting the mis- 
| fortunes of him who is fallen, nor to open and fret 
wounds that are ſtill bleeding; but in order to ſup- 
port thoſe who are ſtill ſtanding, and teach them to 
avoid ſuch like evils. And the only way to avoid 
thele, is, to be fully perſuaded of the frailty and vanity 
of worldly g grandeurs. To call them a flower, a blade 
of graſs, a ſmoak, is not to ſay enough, ſince they are 
even below nothing. Of this we haves very ſenſible 
proof beſore our eyes. What man ever aſcended 
higher? Was he not immenſely rich ? Did he not 
poſſeſs every dignity ? Did not the whole empire ſtand 
in fear of him? And now, more deſerted, and tremb- 
ling {till more, than the meaneſt unhappy wretch, than 
the vileſt ſlave, than the priſoner confined in a dark 
dungeon; having perpetually before his eyes, ſwords 
drawn upon himſelf, torments, and executioners, ſo 
that he never loſes fight of death. | 
You were witneſſes yeſterday, when people came 
from the palace in order to drag him hence, how he 
ran to the ſacred vaſes, ſhivering in every wy 
pale 
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bile and dejected, ſcarce uttering a word but what 
was interrupted by fobs and groans, and rather dead 
than alive. 

1 again repeat, I do not declaim in this manner in 
order to inſult his fall, but to move and affect you by 
che deſcription of his calamities, and inſpire you with 
tenderneſs and compaſſion for one ſo wretched. 

But ſome hard-hearted mercileſs creatures, who 
are even offended at us becauſe we ſuffered him to 
take ſanctuary in the church, ſay, was not that very 
man its moſt inveterate enemy, and made laws for 
ſhutting up that ſacred aſylum ?” It is ſo indeed, 
(anſwers St. Chryſeſtom; ) but we ought to olorify 
God the more, in thus obliging fo formidable an 
enemy of it, to come and pay homage, both to the 
power of the church, and to its clemency. To its 
power, ſince his perſecuting it cauſed his fall; to its 
clemency, fince notwithſtanding all his injurious 
treatment, forgetting what is paſt, he is ſhrouded by 
its wings, is covered by its protection as though it 
were a thield, and is received into the holy ſanctuary 
of thoſe altars, which he himſelf had often attempted 
to deſtroy. No victories or trophies could reflect ſo 
much honour on the church. Such a generous 
action as this, which the church only is capable of 
beſtowing, covers the Jews and Infidels with ſhame. 

To indufge protection publickly to a ſworn enemy, 
fallen into diſgrace, abandoned aud univerſally become 
the object of contempt and hatred; to diſcover more 
than maternal tenderneſs for him; to oppoſe at one 
and the ſame time the anger of the Emperor, and 
the blind fury of the people; it is this forms the 
glory of our holy religion. 
Jou declare with indignation that he made laws 
for ſhutting up this ſacred aſylum. But, O man! 
| art 
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ert, chou allowed to remember the i injuries that have 
been done to thee? Are we not the ſervants of a 
crucified God, who ſaid, as he was breathing his laſt, 
Father forgive them, for- they know not what they as. 
And that man, now proſtrate before the altar, and ex- 
poſed to the ſight of the world, does not he appear in 
perſon to annul his own . and to enn 
that they were unjuſt ? 

I ſee that our temple is as much crowded as at the 
ſolemn feaſt of Eaſter, What a leſſon does the ſight 
you now behold, afford; and how much more. clo- 
quent is the ſilence of this man, reduced to ſo miſe- 
rable an eſtate, than all our diſcourſes? The rich 
man needs but enter in here to ſee the followin 
words of ſcripture verified: All flaſb is graſs, and all 
the goodlineſs thereof is as the flower of the field. The 
graſs withereth, the flower fadeth, becauſe the Spirit 
of the Lord bloweth upon it. And the poor man is 
taught on this occaſion to form a quite different 
judgment of his condition, than he generally does; 
to be even pleaſed with his poverty, which is to 
him. a ſanctuary, a haven, a citadel; by indulging 
him ſecurity, and ridding him of thoſt 00 and 
alarms, which he ſees are cauſed by riches.” | 


RoLLIN' S BELLES Laras 


The above diſcourſe melted the people into fears, ns 
produced compaſſion and forgiveneſs. 


In all your ways acknowledge Gad. ö 


 * You know not what is good for you in this life: 
but God perfectly knows it; and if you faithfully 
ſerve him, you have reaſon to believe that he will 
always conſult it. Before him lies the whole ſuc- 
ecthon of eyents, which 2 to fill up your I 

| ˖ 
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It is in his power to arrange and model them at his 
pleaſure; and ſo to adapt one thing to another, as to 
fulfil his promiſe of making them all work together 


for the good of theſe who love him. Here, then, a- 


midſt the agitations of deſire, and the perplexities of 
doubt, is one fixed point of reſt: by this let us a- 
bide; and diſmiſs our anxiety about things uncer- 
tain and unknown. Acquaint yourſelves with God, 
and be at peace. Secure the one thing needfu], 
Study to acquire an intereſt in the divine favour; 
and you may fafely ſurrender yourſelves to the di- 
vine adminiſtration,” | 
BLAIR. 


COMPOSITION, _ 
Extracted from ſome of the moſt approved of Engliſh 


luthors. 


A Compoſition is perfect, when the matter riſes 
out of the ſubject; when the thoughts are agreeable 
to the matter, and the expreſſions ſuitable to the 
thoughts; where there is no inconſiſtency from the 
beginning to the end; when the whole is perſpicu- 
ous in the beautiful order of its parts, and formed in 
due ſymmetry and proportion. 

Each ſpecies of compoſition has its diſtinct per- 
fections; and conſequently reducible to a regular 
ſtandard, I will only mention thoſe general pro- 
perties which are eſſential to them all, and without 
which they mult neceſſarily be defective in their ſe- 
yeral kinds. Theſe, I think, may be comprehend- 
ed under uniformity in the deſign, variety and re- 


ſemblance in the metaphors and ſimilitudes, together 


with propriety and harmony in the diction, 
55 Now 
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Nov ſome or all of theſe qualities conſtantly attend 
our ideas of beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe that agree- 
able perception of the mind, in what object ſoever 
they appear. The charms of fine compoſition are 
ſo far from exiſting only in the heated imagination of 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that they reſult from the con- 
ſtitution of nature herſelf. And perhaps the princi- 
ples of criticiſm are as certain and indiſputable, even 
as thoſe of the mathematics. Thus, for inſtance, 
that order is preferable to confuſion, that harmony is 
more pleaſing than diſſonance, with ſome few other 
axioms upon which the ſcience is built; are truths 
which ſtrike at once upon the mind with the ſame 
force of conviction, as that the whole is greater than 
any of its parts, or, that if from equals you take away 
equals, the remainder will be equal. And in both 
caſes the propoſitions which reſt upon theſe phain 
maxims, ſeem equally capable of the ſame N 
of demonſtration.“ 

After all the excellencies of ſtyle, i in purity, 
plainneſs and perſpicuity, in ornament and a 
are conſidered; a finiſhed piece of what kind ſoever, 
muſt ſhine in the order and proportion of the whole; 
for light riſes out of order, and Tos from propor- 
tion. In architecture and painting, theſe fill and re- 
lieve the eye. A juſt diſpoſition gives us a clear 
view of the whole at once, and the due ſymmetry. 
and proportion of every part in itſelf, and of all to- 
gether; nothing is wanting, every thing is complete, 
and we are ſatisfied in beholding. But when I ſpeak 
of order and proportion, I do not intend any ſtiff and 
formal method, but only a proper diſtribution of the 
parts in general, where they follow in a natural 
courſe, and are not confounded with one another. 

E 2 | As 
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As perfection in any works of genius reſults from 
the united beauty and propriety of its ſeveral diſtinct 
arts, and as it is impoſſible that any human compeſi- 
tion ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe qualities in their higheſt 
degree, the mind, when ſhe pronounces judgment 
upon any piece of this ſort, is apt to decide of its 
merit,” as thoſe circumſtances which ſhe moſt ad- 

mires, either prevail or are deficient.” E 
'This theory concerning whole and parts, regards 
both ſmall works and great; and that it deſcends 
even to an eflay, to a ſonnet, to an ode. "Theſe mi- 
nuter efforts of genius, unleſs they poſſeſs a certain 
character of totality, loſe a capital pleaſure derived 
from their union; from an union which, collected 
in a few pertinent ideas, combines them all happily 
under one amicable form. Without this union, the 
production is no better than a ſort of vague effuſion, 
where ſentences follow ſentences, and ſtanzas fol- 
low ſtanzas, with no apparent reaſon why they ſhould 
be two, rather than twenty ; or twenty, rather than 
two. If we want another argument for this minuter 
totality, we may refer to nature, which art is ſaid to 
imitate, Not only this univerſe is one ſtupendous 
whole, but ſuch alſo is a tree, a ſhrub, a flower; 
ſuch thoſe beings, which, without the aid of glaſſes, 
even eſcape our perception. And fo much for tota- 
lity, that common and eſſential character to every le- 

gitimate compoſition.“ | 

« It is aninfallible proof of the want of juſt inte- 
grity in every writing, from the heroic poem, down 
to the familiar Epiſtle, or lighteſt eſſay, either in proſe 
or verſe; if every ſeveral part, or portion, fit not its 
proper place ſo exactly, that the. leaft tranſpoſition 
would be impracticable.—If there be any paſſage . 
| | | | the 
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the middle, or end, which might have ſtood in the 
beginning; or any in the beginning, which might 
as well have ftood in the middle or end; there is 
properly, in ſuch a piece, neither beginning, middle, 
nor end. It is a meer rhapſody, not a work: and, 
the more it aſſumes the air or appearance of a real 
work, the more rediculous it becomes.” 


Chara#eriflicks. 


« Unity is of great conſequence in every compo/i- 
tion; but in diſcourſes, where the choice and direction 
of the ſubject are not left to the ſpeaker, it may be 
leſs in his power to preſerve it. In a ſermon it muſt 
be always the preacher's own fault, if he tranſgrels it. 
What I mean by unity, is, that there ſhould be ſome 
one main point to which the whole ſtrain of the ſermon 
ſhall refer., It muſt not be a bundle of different ſub- 
jects ſtrung together, but one ſubject muſt predomi- 
nate throughout. This rule is founded on what we 
call experience, that the mind can attend only to one 
Capital object at a time. By dividing, you always 
weaken the impreſſion. Now this unity, without 
which no ſermon can have much beauty, or much 
force, does not require that there ſhould be no divi- 
ſion, or ſeparate heads in the diſcourſe, or that one 
ſingle thought only ſhould be, again and again, turned 
up to the hearers in different lights. It is not to be 
underſtood in ſo narrow a ſenſe: it admits of ſome 
variety; it admits of under parts and appendages, 
provided always that ſo much union and connection 
be preſerved, as to make the whole concur in ſome 
one impreſſion upon the mind. I may employ, for 
inſtance, ſeveral different arguments to enforce the 
love of God; I may enquire, perhaps, into the cauſes 
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of the decay of this virtue; ſtill one great object is 
preſented to the mind; but if, becauſe my text ſays, 
« He that loveth God, muſt love his brother alſo,” 
I therefore ſhould mingle in one diſcourſe arguments 
for the love of God, and for the love of our neigh- 
bour, I ſhould offend unpardonably againſt unity, and 
leave a very looſe and confuſed impreſſion on the 
kearers minds.“ 


BLAIR's LECTURES. 


Every truth is ſet by the orator in its proper place 
with regard to the whole; it prepares, leads on, and 
ſupports, another truth that needed its aſſiſtance. 
Thus the whole diſcourſe is one; and may be reduced 
to one ſingle propoſition, ſet in the ſtrongeſt light, 
by various views and explications of it. This unity 
Sl of deſign ſhews the whole performance at one view: 
1 as in the public places of a city one may ſee all the 
1 ſtreets and gates of it, when the ſtreets are ſtraight, 
1 equal, and duly proportioned. The diſcourſe is the 
T7 propoſition unfolded, and the propoſition is an abſtract 
7H of the diſcourſe. 2 

An author, who does not thus methodiſe his diſ- 
courſe, is not fully maſter of his ſubject: he has but 

an imperfe& taſte, and a low genius. Order, in- 
deed, is an excellence we ſeldom meet with in the 
productions of the mind. A diſcourſe is perfect, 
when it has at once method, propriety, ſtrength, and 
vehemence. But, in order to this, the orator muſt 
have viewed, examined, and comprehended every 
point, that he may range each word in its proper 
p'ace. This is what an ignorant declaimer, who is 
guided by his imagination, can never diſcern.” 
| | F ENELON. 
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On the Sublime. 

It is fit that the thoughts and expreſſions ſhould” 
be ſuited to the matter on all occaſions; but in nobler 
and greater ſubjects, eſpecially where the theme is ſa- 
cred and divine, it muſt be our care to think and 
write up to the dignity and majeſty of the things of 

which we preſume to treat: nothing little, mean, or 
low; no childiſh thoughts, or boyiſh expreſſions, 
will be endured ; all muſt be awful and grave, and 
great and ſolemn. The nobleſt ſentiments mult be 
conveyed in the weightieſt words: all the orna- 
ments ahd illuſtrations muſt be borrowed from the 
richeſt parts of univerſal nature; andi in divine ſub 
jects, eſpecially when we attempt to ſpeak of God, 
of his wiſdom, goodneſs, and power; of his mercy 
and juſtice ; of his diſpenfations and providence ;, 
by all which he is pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf to the 
ſons of men; we muſt raiſe our thoughts, and en- 
large our minds, and fearch all the treaſures of know- 
ledge for every thing that is great, wonderful, and 
magnificent: we can only expreſs our thoughts of 
the Creator in the works of his creation; and the 
brighteſt of theſe can only give us ſome faint ſha- 
dows of his greatneſs and his glory. The ſtrongeſt 
figures are too weak, the moſt exalted language too 
low, to expreſs his ineffable excellence. No hyper- 
bole can be thought to heighten our thoughts; for 
in ſo ſublime a theme, nothing can be hyperbolical. 
The riches of imagination are poor, and all the ri- 
vers of eloquence are dry, on ſupplying eee on an 
infinite ſubject. 

How poor and mean, how baſe and grovelling are 
the Heathen conceptions of the Ven” ſomething 
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fublime and noble muſt needs be ſaid on fo great an 
occaſion; but in this great article, the molt celebrat- 
ed of the Heathen pens ſeem to flag and ſink ; they 
bear up no proportion to the dignity of the theme, as 
if they were depreſſed with the weight, and dazzled 
with the ſplendour of the ſubject, 
We have no inſtances to produce of any writers 

that riſe at all to the majeſty and dignity of the divine 
attributes, except the ſacred penmen. No lets than 
Divine Inſpiration could enable men to write wor- 
thily of God, and none but the Spirit of God knows 
how to exprefs his greatnels, and diſplay his glory, 
In compariſon of theſe divine writers, the greateſt 
genius's, the nobleſt wits of the heathen world are 
Jow and dull. The ſublime majeſty, and royal mag- 
nificence of the ſcripture poems, are above the reach, 
and beyond the power of all mortal wit. 

Take the beſt and livelieſt poems of antiquity, and 
read them, as we do the ſcriptures, in a proſe tranſla- 
tion, and they are flat and poor. But the facred 
writings, even in our tranſlation, preſerve their ma- 
jeſty and their glory, and ey, far ſurpaſs the brighteſt 
and nobleſt compoſitions of Greece and Rome. And 
this is not owing to the richneſs and ſolemnity of 
the Eaſtern eloquence, for it holds in no other in- 
ſtance, but to the divine direction and aſſiſtance of 
the holy writers. For, let me only make this re- 
mark, that the moſt literal tranſlation of the ſcrip- 
tures, in the moſt natural ſignification of the words, 
is generally the beſt; and the ſame punctualneſs 
which debaſes other writings, preſerves the ſpirit and 
majeſty of the ſacred text : It can ſuffer no improve- 
ment from human wit; and we may obſerve, that thoſe 
who have preſumed to heighten the expreſſions by a po- 


etical tranſlation, or paraphraſe, have ſunk in the at- 
| tempt ; 
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tempt; and all the decorations of their verſe, whe- 
ther Greek or Latin, have not been able to reach the 
dignity, the majeſty, and ſolemnity of our proſe ; ſo 
that the proſe of ſcripture cannot be improved by 
verſe, and even the divine poetry is moſt like itſelf 
in proſe. „ — 

One obſervation more I would leave with you : 
Milton himſelf, as great a genius as he was, owes his 
| ſuperiority over Homer and Virgil, in majeſty of 
thought, and ſplendour of expreſſion, to the ſerip- 
tures : they are the fountain from which he derived 
his light ; the ſacred treaſure that enriched his fancy, 
and furniſhed him with all the truth and wonders of 
God and his creation, of angels and men, which no 
morta] brain was able to conceive : and in him, of 
all human writers, you will meet all his ſentiments 
and words raiſed and ſuited to the greatneſs and dig- 
nity of the ſubject.” 


FELTON. 


Mr. RoLLin has made the follewing obſervations on 
the Song of MoskSs. (The whole chapter is in- 
ſerted in this book, for grammatical reſolution.) 


This excellent Song may juſtly be conſidered as 
one of the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity, The 
turn of it is great, the thoughts noble, the ſtyle 
ſublime and magnificent, the expreſſions ſtrong, and 
the figures bold ; every part of it abounds with ima- 
ges that ſtrike the mind, and poſſeſs the imagination. 
This piece, which ſome believe was compoſed by 
Moſes in Hebrew verſe, ſurpaſſes the moſt beautiful 
deſcriptions which the Heathens have given us of 
this kind. | BED 

The original language of ſcripture muſt be vaſtly 

"EB eloquent, 
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eloquent, fince there remains more in the copies of 
it, than in all the Latin works of ancient Rome, 
and the Greek ones of Athens. The fcriptures are 
cloſe, conciſe, devoid of foreign ornaments, which 
would only weaken their impetuoſity and fire. Ab- 
horrent of long perambulations, they go to the mark 
the ſhorteſt way. They love to include a great many 
thoughts in few words; to introduce them as ſo 
many ſhafts; and to make ſenſible ſuch objects as 
are moſt diſtant from the fenſes, by the lively and na- 
tural images they draw of them. In a word, the 
{criptures have a greatneſs, ſtrength, energy, and 
majeſtic ſimplicity, which raiſe them above ever 
thing which can be found in Heathen eloquence.” 


On the ſame Subjef?. 


The ſublime is diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds: 
it is not always vehement and impetuous. Plato's 
ſtyle is lofty, though it flows gently without noiſe. 
Demoſthenes is grand,. though cloſe and concite ; 
and fo is Cicero, though diffuſive and copious. We 
may compare Demoſthenes, on account of his ve- 
hetagncy, rapidity, and force, and the violence with 

which he ravages and carries away every thing—to 
2 ftorm—to thunder. As to Cicero, he devours and 
conſumes, like a great conflagration, whatever he 
meets, with an unextinguiſhable fire; which he 
ſpreads variouſly in his works, and receives freſh 
ſtrength as he goes on. Longinus ſays, the ſublime 
of Demoſthenes is undoubtedly much more uſeful 
and efficacious in ſtrong exaggerations and violent 
paſſions, when we mult aſtoniſh, as it were, the au- 
ditors. On the other hand, copiouſneſs is preferable 


to 
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to it, when we would, if I may uſe the figure, diffuſe 
an agreeable dew over the minds of the people. 

The true ſublime, ſays Longinus, confiſts in a 
grand, noble, and magnificent hs of thinking : and 
he conſequently ſuppoſes the mi of him who writes 
or ſpeaks, has in it nothing low or grovelling ; but, 
on the contrary, that it is full of great ideas, gene- 
rous ſentiments, and an inexpreſſible nobleneſs.— 
This elevation, of mind and ſtyle, ought to be the 
image and effect of a greatneſs of ſoul. I will give 
ſome examples of ſublime thoughts, which will much 
better ſhew the beauty and GY of them 
than any precepts. 


| Let others better mould the running mals 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs, 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face: 
Plead better at the bar, &c. 


But Rome, *tis thine alone, with awful ſway 
'To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; z 
Diſpoſing peace and war thy own majeſtic way. 
To tame the proud, the fetter'd ſlave to free: 
1 heſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee ! 
DRY DEN. 


« What can all earthly monarchs againſt God ? 
« In vain their hoſts united would annoy him. 
ce If he but ſhew himſelf, he breaks their leagues, 
'« He ſpeaks, and inſtantly they fall to duſt, 

« The univerſe is nothing in his ſight. 
Ihe ocean flies, earth trembles at 3 voice, 

« And infect men, pale death's fantaſtic ſport, 

« Are all before him, as tho' they were not.“ 


| The following line, from the ſame author, is not 
leſs ſublime: | 

“ Abner, I fear my God, and 18 alone.“ f 

| n 


A 
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In theſe places, the ſublime reſults from the no- 
dleneſs of the thoughts; but it muſt be owned, that 
what is ſaid of God effaces all the reſt : and indeed, 
it 1s fit that every thing ſhould diſappear, and be as 
nothing before him. 

'The majeſty of the thoughts is generally followed 
by that of the words, which, in their turn, are of ſer- 
vice to raiſe the thoughts. But we muſt be very 
careful not to take for ſublime, a ſpecious ſhew of 
greatneſs, founded on lofty expreſſions, jumbled to- 


gether by chance; and which, when examined, are 


nothing but an empty aſſemblage of inflated words; 
rather to be contemned, than admired. Indeed, in- 
flation is as vicious in diſcourſe, as in the natural 
body. It has only a falſe and deceitful outſide ; but 
within, it is hollow and empty. This fault is not 
eaſily avoided : for ſince we naturally ſeek after the 
grand in wt thing, and are particularly afraid of 
being charged with drynefs, or want of force in our 


works or diſcourſes; it happens, I know not how, 


that moſt people fall into that error, founded on this. 
common maxim. 


« Tis great to fall in great attempts.“ 


The following are ſpecimens of extravagance and 
| bombaſt. | 


« Such was the end of Pompey, after three con- 
ſulſhips, and as many triumphs, or rather, after fub- 
duing the world; fortune being fo inconfiftent with 
herſelf, with regard to this great man, that the earth 
which before failed him for victories, now failed him 
for a grave,” 


The following is flill more extravagant. 


« Then Peter's moan is like the thunder's voice, 
| His 
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His ſighs are winds, and rend the ſturdieſt oaks. 
His tears, which filently ſtole down his cheek, 
No are like torrents, which from higheſt moun- 

_ tains | * | 
Ruſhing, ſweep hamlets, cities, all before them, 
And once again would drown the frighted globe.” 


This excellent poet quits viſibly his character in 
this place, and ſhows us how eaſy it is for bombaſt 
and fuſtian to uſurp the place of the grand and ſu- 
blime. This piece was, no doubt, written in Mal- 
herbe's youth, and is unworthy of his other pieces. 


RoLLIN's Belles Lettres. 


On ſublimity in Oljedts. 


I ſhall treat of the grandeur or ſublimity of exter- 
nal objects themſelves, and, afterwards of the deſcrip- 
tion of ſuch objects, or of what is called the ſublime 
in writing. I diſtinguiſh theſe two things from one 
another, the grandeur of the objects themſelves when 
they are preſented to the eye, and the deſcription of 
that grandeur in diſcourſe or writing. 

It is not eaſy to deſcribe, in words, the preciſe im- 
preſſion which great and ſublime objects make upon 
us, when we behold them; but every one has a 
conception of it. It produces a ſort of internal ele- 
vation and expanſion ; it raiſes the mind much above 
its ordinary ſtate; and fills it with a degree of won- 
der and aſtoniſhment, which it cannot well expreſs. 
The emotion is certainly delightful ; but it is alto- 
gether of the ſerious kind: a degree of awfulneſs 
and ſolemnity, commonly attend it when at its height; 
very diſtinguiſhable from the more gay and briſk 
emotion raiſed by beautiful objects. 1 

| | © 
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The ſimpleſt form of external grandeur appears 
in the vaſt and boundleſs proſpects preſented to us by 
nature; ſuch as wide extended plains, to which the 
eye can ſee no limits; the firmament of heaven; or 
the boundleſs expanſe of the ocean. All vaſtneſs 
produces the impreſſion of ſublimity. It is to be 
remarked, however, that ſpace, extended in length, 
makes not ſo ſtrong an impreſſion as height or depth, 
Though a boundlefs plain be a grand object, yet a 
high mountain, to which we look up, or an awful 
precipice or tower whence we look down on the ob- 
jets which lie below, is ſtill more ſo. The exceſſive 
grandeur of the firmament ariſes from its height, 
Joined to its boundlefs extent; and that of the ocean, 
not from its extent alone, but from the perpetual 
motion and irreſiſtable force of that maſs of waters. 
Where-ever ſpace is concerned, it 1s clear that am- 
plitude or greatneſs of extent, in one dimenſion or 
| other, is neceſſary to grandeur. Remove all bounds 
C || from any object, and you preſently render it ſublime. 
: Hence, infinite ſpace, endleſs numbers,. and eternal 
duration, fill the mind with great ideas. 

From this, ſome have imagined, that vaſtneſs, or 
amplitude of extent, is the foundation of all ſublimity. 
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Þ But I cannot be of this opinion, becauſe many objects 
| appear ſublime, which have no relation to ſpace at all. 
1 Such, for inſtance, is great loudneſs of found. The 


burſt of thunder or of cannon, the roaring of winds, 
the ſhouting of multitudes, the ſound of vaſt cata- 
racts of water, are all inconteſtibly grand objects. 
4 heard the voice of a great multitude, as the ſound 
of many waters, and of mighty thunderings, ſaying 
Allelujah.” In general we may obſerve, that great 
power and force exerted, always raiſe ſublime ideas ; 
and perhaps, the moſt copious ſource of theſe 15 _ 

rived - 
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rived from this quarter. Hence the grandeur of 
earthquakes and burning mountains; of great con- 
flagrations ; of the ſtormy ocean, and overflowing 
waters; of tempeſts of wind; of thunder and light- 
ning; and of all uncommon violence of the elements. 
Nothing is more ſublime than mighty power and 
ſtrength. A ſtream that runs within its banks, is a 
beautiful object ; but when it ruſhes down with the 
impetuolity and noiſe of a torrent, it prefently be- 
comes a ſublime one. From lions, and other ani- 
mals of ſtrength, are drawn ſublime compariſons in 
poets. A race-horſe is looked upon with pleaſure; 
but it is the war-horſe, «© whoſe neck is clothed with 
thunder,” that carries grandeur in its idea. The 
engagement of two great armies, as it is the higheft 
exertion of human might, combines a variety of 
ſources of the ſublime ; and has accordingly been 
always conſidered as one of the moſt ſtriking and 
magnificent ſpectacles that can be either preſented to 
the eye, or exhibited to the imagination in deſcription. 
For the farther illuſtration of this ſubject, it is 
proper to remark, that all ideas of the ſolemn and 
awful kind, and even bordering on the terrible, tend 
greatly to aſſiſt the ſublime; ſuch as darkneſs, ſoli- 
tude, and filence. What are the ſcenes of nature 
that elevate the mind in the higheſt degree, and pro- 
duce the ſublime ſenſation? Not the gay landſcape, 
the flowery field, or the flouriſhing city; but the 
hoary mountain, and the ſolitary lake; the aged 
foreſt, and the torrent falling over the rock. Hence 
too, night-ſcenes are commonly the moſt ſublime. 
The firmament when filled with the ſtars, ſcattered 
in ſuch vaſt numbers, and with ſuch magnificent 
profuſion, ſtrikes the imagination with a more awful 
grandeur, than when we view it enlightened with all 
| the 
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the ſplendour of the ſun. The deep ſound of a great 
bell, or, the ſtriking of a great clock, is at any time 
grand; but when heard amid the ſilence and ſtillneſs 
of the night, is doubly ſo. Darkneſs is very com- 
monly applied for adding ſublimity to all our ideas of 
the Deity. © He maketh darkneſs his pavilion; he 


dwelleth in the thick cloud.” 


Almoſt all the deſcriptions given us of the appear- 
ances of ſupernatural beings, carry ſome ſublimity, 
though the conceptions which they afford us be con- 
fuſed and indiſtindt. Their fublimity ariſes from the 
ideas, which they always convey, of ſuperior power 
and might, joined with an awful obſcurity. We 
may ſee this exemplified in the following noble paſ- 
ſage of the book of Job: © In thoughts from the 
viſions of the night, when deep ſleep falleth upon 
men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made 
all my bones to ſhake. Then a ſpirit paſſed before 
my face; the hair of my fleſh ſtood up: it ftood 
ſtill; but I could not diſcern the form thereof; an 
image was before mine eyes: there was ſilence; 
and I heard a voice—/hall mortal man be more juſt 
than God? 

No ideas, it is plain, are fo ſublime as thoſe taken 
from the Supreme Being ; the moſt unknown, the 
greateſt of all objects; the infinity of whoſe nature, 
and the eternity of whoſe duration, joined with the 
omnipotence of his power, though they ſurpaſs our 
conceptions, yet exalt them to the higheſt. In ge- 
neral, all objects that are greatly raiſed above us, or 
far removed from us either in ſpace or in time, are 
apt to ſtrike us as great. Our viewing them as 


through the miſt of diſtance, is fayourable to the 


impreſſions of their ſublimity. 
On 


Sublime in Writing. |. — 
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The true ſenſe of ſublime writing, undoubtedly, i is 
ſuch a deſcription of objects, or exhibition of ſenti- 
ments, which are in themſelves of a ſublime nature, 
as ſhall give us ſtrong impreſſions of them. 


The foundation (of the natural idea of the ſublime 


in compoſition) muſt always be laid in the nature of 
the object deſcribed. Unleſs it be ſuch an object, 


as, it preſented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in rea- 


lity, would raiſe ideas of that elevating, that awful, 
and magnificent kind, which we call ſublime; : the 


_ deſcription however finely drawn (I fay unleſs it thus 
affect us) is not entitled to come under this claſs. 


This excludes all objects that are many beautitul, 
gay, or elegant. 


In the next place, the object muſt not only, in 
itſelf, be ſublime, but it muſt be ſet before us in ſuch 


2 light as is moſt proper to give us a clear and full 
impreſſion of it; it muſt be deſcribed with ſtrength, 
with conciſeneſs, and ſimplicity. This depends, 
principally, upon the lively impreſſion which the 
poet, pr orator, has of the object which he exhibits 
and upon his being deeply affected, and warmed, by 
the ſublime idea which he would convey. If his own 
teeling be languid, he can never inſpire us with any 

rong emotion. Inſtances, which are extremely ne- 


ceſſary on this ſubj ect, will clearly ſhow the impor- 


tance of all the requiſites which I have juft now. 


mentioned, 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the ſacred 
ſcriptures afford us the higheſt inſtances of the ſu- 
blime. The deſcriptions of the Deity, in them, are 
wonderfully noble: both from the grandeur of the 
| object, 
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object, and the manner of repreſenting it. What an 
aſſemblage, for inſtance, of awful and ſublime ideas is 


repreſented to us, in that paſſage of the 18th pſalm, 


where an appearance of the Almighty is deſcribed ? 
<« In my diſtreſs I called upon the Lord; he heard 
my voice-out of his temple, and my cry came before 
him. Then the earth ſhook and trembled; the 
foundations alſo of the hills were moved; becauſe 
he was wroth. He bowed the heavens, and came 
.down, and darkneſs was under his feet; and he did 
ride upon the cherub, and did fly, yea, he did fly upon 


wings of the wind. He made darkneſs his ſecret 


place ; his pavilion round about were dark waters, 
and thick clouds of the ſky.” Here agreeably to 
the principles eſtabliſhed in the laſt lecture, we ſee, 
with propriety and ſucceſs the circumſtarices of dark- 
neſs and terror are applied for heightening the ſu- 
blime. So alſo, in the prophet Habakkuk, in a ſimi- 
lar paſſage: He ſtood, and meaſured the earth; he 
beheld and drove aſunder the nations. The ever- 
Jaſting mountains were ſcattered ; the perpetual hills 


did bow; his ways are everlaſting, "The mountains 


ſaw thee; and they trembled. The overflowing of 
the water paſſed by. The deep uttered his voice, 
and lifted up his hands on high.” 

The noted inſtance, given by Longinus, from 
Moſes, God faid, let there be light; and there was 
light;” belongs to the true ſublime ; and the ſubli- 
mity of it ariſes from the ſtrong conception it gives, 
of an exertion of power, producing its effect with 
the utmoſt ſpeed and facility, A thought of the ſame 
kind is magnificently amplified in the following paſ- 
ſage of Iſaiah, chap. xxiv. Thus faith the Lord, 
thy Redeemer, and he that formed thee from the 
womb; I am the Lord that maketh all things, that 

| | ſtretcheth 


of 
| 
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ftretcheth forth the heavens alone, that ſpreadeth 
abroad the earth by myſelf ; that faith to the deep, be 
dry, and I will dry the rivers; that faith of Cyrus, 
he is my ſhepherd, and ſhall perform all my pleaſure; 
even faying to Jeruſalem, thou ſhalt be built; and to 
the temple, thy foundation ſhall be laid.” 

| There is a paſſage in the pſalms, which deſerves 
to be mentioned under this head; « God” (ſays the 
pſalmiſt) “ ſtilleth the noiſe of the ſeas, the noiſe of 
the waves, and the tumults of the people.“ 

Joining together two ſuch grand objects, as the 
ragings of the waters, and the tumults of the people, 
between which there is ſo much reſemblance, as to 
form a very natural aſſociation in the fancy, and re- 
preſenting them both as ſubject, at one moment, to 
the command of God, produces a noble effect. 

The works of Oſſion abound with examples of 
the ſublime. The ſubjects of which that author 
treats, and the manner in which he writes, are par- 
ticularly favourable to it. He poſſeſſes all the plain 
and venerable manner of the ancient times. He 
deals in no ſuperfluous or gaudy ornaments; but 
throws forth his images with a rapid conciſeneſs, 
which enables them to ſtrike the mind with the 
greateſt force. | 

Among poets of more poliſhed times, we are to 
look for the graces of corre& writing, for juſt pro- 
portion of parts, and ſkilfully conducted narration. 
But amidſt the rude ſcenes of nature and of ſociety, 
ſuch as Offion deſcribes ; amidſt rocks, and torrents, 
and whirlwinds, and battles; dwells the ſublime; 
and naturally aſſociates with that grave and ſolemn 

ſpirit which diſtinguiſhes the author of Fingal. 
As autumn's dark ſtorms pour from two echo- 
ing hills, ſo, towards eachother approached the =— 
| | 8 
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As two dark ſtreams from high rocks meet and mix, 
and roar on the plain: Loud, rough, and dark in 
battle, met Lochlin and Inisfail: chief mixed his 


ſtrokes with chief, and man with man. Steel clang- 
ing ſounded on ſteel. Helmets are cleft en high; 


blood burſts and ſmokes around. As the troubled 


noiſe of the ocean when roll the waves on high; 
as the laft peal of the thunder of heaven; ſuch is the 


noiſe of battle. The groan of the people ſpread 


over the hills. It was like the thunder of night, 


when the cloud burſts on Cona, and a thouſand ghoſts 


ſhriek at once on the hollow wind.” Never were 


images of more awful ſublimity employed to heighten 


the terror of battle, | | 
IF it ſhall now be enquired what are the proper 


ſources of the ſublime ? My anfwer is, that they are 


to be looked for every where in nature. It is not 
by hunting after tropes, and figures, and rhetorical 


aſſiſtances, that we can expect to produce it. No:. 


it ſtands clear, for the moſt part, of theſe laboured 
refinements of art. It muſt come unſought, if it 
come at all; and be the natural offspring of a ſtrong 
imagination. Wherever a great and awful object is 
preſented in nature, or a very magnanimous and ex- 
alted affection of the human mind is diſplayed ; 
thence, if you can catch the impreſſion ſtrongly, and 
exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw the ſu- 
blime. Theſe are its only proper fources. 


In judging of any ftriking beauty in compoſition, 
whether it is, or is not, to be referred to this claſs, 


we mult attend to the nature of the emotion which 


It raiſes; and except it be of that elevating, ſolemn, 

and awful kind, which diſtinguiſhes this feeling, we 

cannot pronounce it ſublime. . 
$ 


4 


As for what is called the ſublime iyle, it is, for 
the moſt part, a very bad one: and has no relation 
whatever to the real ſublime. Perſons are apt to 
imagine that magnificent words, accumulated epi- 
thets, and a certain ſwelling kind of expreſſion, con- 
tribute to, or even form, the ſublime. Nothing can 
be more falſe. In all the inſtances of ſublime writ- 
ing, which I have given, nothing of this kind appears. 
« God faid, Let there be light, and there was light.” 
This is ſtriking, and ſublime. But put it into what 
is called the ſublime ſtyle :—< The ſovereign arbiter 
of nature, by the potent energy of a ſingle word, 
commanded the light to exiſt ;” and as Boileau has 
well obſerved, the ſtyle indeed is raiſed, but the 
thought is fallen. In genera], in all good writing, 
the ſublime lies in the thou ght, not in the words; 
and when the thought is da noble, it will for the moſt 
part, clothe itſelf in a native dignity of language. 
The ſublime, indeed, rejects mean, low, or trivial ex- 
preſſions; but it is equally an enemy to ſuch as are 
turgid. The main ſecret of being ſublime, is to ſay 
great things in few and plain words. It will be 
found to hold, without exception, that the moſt ſu- 
blime authors, are the ſimpleſt in their ſtyle; and 
wherever you find a writer, who affects a more than 
ordinary pomp and parade of words, and is always 
endeavouring to magnify his ſubject by epithets, there 
you may immediately ſuſpect, that feeble in ſentiment, 
he is ſtudying to ſupport himſelf by mere expreſſion. 


Doc. BLAiR's: LECTURES, &c. &c. 


Upon Grace in Writing. 


I will not undertake to mark out with preciſion, 
that idea which I would expreſs by the word Grace: 
| „ 
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119 - Grace in Writing. 


and, perhaps, it can no more be deſctibed than juſtly 
defined. Lo give you, however, a general intima- 
tion of what 1 mean, when 1 apply that term to com- 
poſitions of genius, I would reſemble it to that eaſy 
air; which ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhes certain per- 
ſons of a genteel and liberal caſt. It conſiſts, not 
only in the particular beauty of ſingle parts, but a- 
riſes from the general ſymmetry, and conſtruction of 
the whole. An author may be juſt in his ſentiments, 
lively in his figures, and clear in his expreſſion; yet may 
have no claim to be admitted into the rank of finiſhed 
writers. Thoſe ſeveral members muſt be ſo agree- 
ably united, as mutually to reflect beauty upon each 
other; their arrangement muſt be ſo happily diſpoſ- 
ed, as not to admit of the leaſt tranſpoſition, without 
manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece. The 
thoughts, the metaphors, the alluſions, and the die- 
tion, ſhould appear eaſy and natural, and ſeem to a- 
riſe like ſo many ſpontaneous productions, rather 
than as the effects of art and labour. Whatever, 
therefore, is forced or affected in the ſentiments; 
whatever is pompous or pedantic in the expreſſion, 
is the very reverſe of Grace, Her mean is neither 
that of a prude nor a coquet; ſhe is regular with- 
out formality, and ſprightly without being fantaſtical, 
| Grace, in ſhort, is to good writing, what a proper 
light is to a fine picture; it not only ſhows all the 
figures in their ſeveral proportions and relations, but 
ſhows them in the moſt advantageous manner. As 
gentility (to reſume my former illuſtration) appears 
in the minuteſt action, and improves the moſt in- 
conſiderable geſture ; ſo Grace is diſcovered in the 
placing of even a ſingle word, or the turn of a mere 
expletive, Neither is this inexpreſſible quality con- 
fined to one ſpecies of compolition only, but m4 
| tends 


Perſpicuity. | 119 
tends to all the various kinds; to the humble paſto- 
ral, as well as the lofty epic; from the ſlighteſt letter, 
to the moſt ſolemn diſcourle. 
That becoming air, which Tully eſteemed the 
criterion of fine compoſition, and which every reader 
imagines ſo eaſy to be imitated, yet will find fo. diffi- 
cult to attain—is the real characteriſtic of the ele- 
gant performances of Mr, Addiſon.” | 


FiTzosB. 


On plainneſs 501 perſpicuity. 


It is a great commendation to an author, and a 
good argument that he is maſter of the language | in 
which he writes, and the ſubject on which he writes 
upon, when we underſtand him, and ſee into the 
ſcope and tendency of his thoughts, as we read him. 
All obſcurity of expreſſion, and darkneſs of ſenſe, 
ariſe from the confuſion of the writer's thoughts, and 
his want of proper words. If a man have not a clear 
perception of the matter he undertakes to treat of, 
be his ſtyle ever ſo plain as to the words he uſes, it 
never can be clear; and if his thoughts upon his ſub- 
ject be ever ſo juſt and diſtinct, unleſs he have a 
ready command of words, and a faculty of eaſy writ- 
ing in plain obvious expreſſions, the words will per- 
plex the ſenſe, and cloud the clearneſs of his thoughts. 
The common way of offending againſt plainneſs and 
perſpicuity of ſtyle is, an affectation of hard un- 
uſual words, and of cloſe contracted periods: the 
faults of pedants and ſententious writers! who are 
vainly oftentatious of their learning, or their wiſdom. 
Hard words, and quaint expreflions, are abominable : 
wherever you meet with ſuch an author, throw him 
away for a coxcomb, Some authors of reputation. 
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120 Diction. 


have uſed a ſhort and conciſe way of expreſſion, 1 
muſt own, and if they are not ſo clear as others, 
the fault is to be laid on the brevity they labour after, 

There is another extreme in obſcure writers, 
not much taken notice of, which ſome empty con- 
ceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words and a want of ſenſe. - This is the extrava- 
gance of our copious writers, who loſe their meaning 
in the multitude of words, and bury their ſenſe under 
heaps of phraſes. Their underſtanding is rather ra- 
ried, than condenſed : it is ſpread ſo thin, and dif- 
fuſed ſo wide, that it is hard to be collected. Two 
lines would expreſs all they ſay in two pages: *tis 
nothing but whipt ſyllabub and froth, a little varniſh 
and gilding, without ſolidity or ſubſtance. 
FELTON. 


On Aceuracy. 


« Every work ought to be as accurate as poſſible. 
And though this apply to works of every kind, yet 
there is a difference whether the work be great or 
ſmall. In great works (ſuch as hiſtories, epic poems, 
- and the like) their very magnitude excuſes incidental 
defects. It is otherwiſe in ſmaller works, for the 
very reaſon, that they are ſmaller. Such, through 
every part, both in ſentiment and diction, ſhould be 
perſpicuous, pure, ſimple, and preciſe.” 

HARRIS, 


On Diction. 


As every ſentiment muſt be expreſt by words; 
the theory of ſentiment naturally leads, to that of 
diction. Indeed, the connection between them is ſo 

intimate, 


* 
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— — 


intimate, that the ſame ſentiment where the dition 
differs, is as different in appearance, as the ſame per- 
ſon, dreſt like a peaſant, or dreſt like a gentleman, 
And hence we ſee, how much diction merits a ſeri- 
ous attention. But this perhaps will be better un- 
derſtood by an example. Take then the following: 
Don't let a lucky hit flip ; if you do, be-like 
you mayn't any more get at it.” The ſentiment 
2 muſt confeſs) is expreſt clearly, but the diction 
urely is rather vulgar and low. Take it another 
way“ Opportune moments are few and fleeting 
ſeize them with avidity, or your progreſſion will be 
impeded.” Here the diction, though not low, is 
rather obſcure. The words are unuſual, pedantic, 
and affeted,—But what ſays Shakeſpeare ?— 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted ; all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows— ol 
Here the dition is elegant, without being vulgar 
or affected; the words, though common, being taken 
under a metaphor, are ſo far eſtranged by this meta- 
phorical uſe, that they acquire through the change, a 
competent dignity, and yet, without becoming vul- 
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gar, remain intelligible and clear,” 
HARRIS. 


Reflections upon Style. 


“ Tully in his dialogue concerning the celebrated 
Roman orators, frequently mentions it as a very high 
encomium, that they poffelſec the elegance of their 
native language. Will it not be allowed of ſome 
importance, when it is conſidered, that eloquence is 
dne 


| 
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one of the moſt conſiderable auxiliaries of truth? 


Nothing indeed contributes more to ſubdue the mind 


to the force of reaſon, than her being ſupported by 
the powerful aſſiſtance of maſculine and vigorous 
oratory. As on the contrary, the moſt legitimate 
arguments may be diſappointed of that ſucceſs they 
deſerve, by being attended with a ſpiritleſs and en- 
feebled expreſſion. Accordingly, that moſt elegant 
of writers, the inimitable Mr. Addiſon, obſerves, in 
one of his eſſays, that © there is as much difference 
between comprehending a thought cloathed in Cice- 
ro's language, and that of an ordinary writer, as 
between ſeeing an object by the light of a taper, and 
the light of the ſun.” The truth is, the mind is de- 
lighted with a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle that 
it prefers regularity to confuſion, and beauty to de- 
formity. One might be apt indeed to ſuſpect that 
certain writers amongſt us, had conſidered all the 


beauties of this fort, as unworthy a lover of truth 


and philoſophy. "Their ſentiments are ſunk by the 
loweſt expreſſions, and ſeem condemned to the firſt 
curſe, of creeping upon the ground all the days of 
their life. 

Others, on the contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity; 
and, in order to raiſe their expreſhons above vulgar. 
language, lift them up beyond common apprchenſi- 
ons, eſteeming it (one would imagine) a mark of 
their genius, that it requires ſome ingenuity to pene- 
trate their meaning. But how few writers, like 
Euphronius, know to hit that true medium which 
lies between thoſe diſtant extremes? How ſeldom do 


we meet with an author, whoſe expreſſions, like thoſe 


of my friend's, are glowing, but not glaring ; whoſe 
metaphors are natural, but not common : whoſe pe- 
riods are harmonious, but not poetical; in a word, 

whoſe 


On the Metaphor, EE 


' whoſe ſentiments are well ſet, and ſhown to the un- 


derſtanding in their trueſt and moſt advantageous 


luſtre,” 
FITZOSBN. 


On the Metaphor. 


A Metaphor is the transfering of a word from its uſual 


meaning to an analogous meaning, and then employ= 
ing it agreeably to ſuch trensfer. For example: the 
uſual meaning of the evening, is the concluſion of 
the day. But age too is a concluſion; the conclu- 
ſion of human life. Now there being an analogy 
in all concluſions, we arrange in order the two we 
have alleged, and ſay, that, as evening is to the day, 
ſo is age to human life. Hence by an eaſy permutation 
{which furniſhes at once two metaphors) we fay al- 
ternately, that evening 1s the age of the day; and that 
age is the evening of life. There are other meta- 
phors equally pleaſing, but which we mention only, 
as their analogy cannot be miſtaken, As wounds 
of grief. The plaintive voice of waters, &c. &c. 
A perſon of wit, being dangerouſly ill, was told by 
his friends, two more phyſicians were called in, So 
many! fays he—do they fire then in platoons? It is 
with propriety that we transfer the word, to embrace, 
from human beings to things purely ideal. The me- 
taphor appears juſt, when we ſay, to embrace a pro- 
poſition; to embrace an offer; to embrace an op- 
portunity. The following metaphors from Shake- 
ſpear, are natural and beautiful. | 


This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him : 
F 2 1 
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124 On the Metaphor. 


The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And nips his root 


In ſuch metaphors (beſides their intrinſic elegance) 
we may ſay the reader is flattered; I mean flattered, 
by being left to diſcover ſomething for himſelf. 


There is one obſervation, which will at the fame _ 
time ſhow both the extent of this figure, and how 
natural it is to all men. There are metaphors ſo 
obvious, and of courſe ſo naturalized, that cealing to 
be metaphors, they become, (as it were) the proper 
words. It is after this manner we ſay, A ſharp fel- 
low. A great orator. The foot of a mountain. 
The eye of a needle. The bed of a river. To 
ruminate, &c. &c. 


The ſcriptures abound in Metaphors, where they 
are always pleaſing, pertinent, and ſtriking, as, The 
Lord God is a ſur and ſbield; to the upright. And 
Chriſt is called a vine, a door, a rock, a lion, a lamb, 
&c. &c. And man, graſs, flower, a ſhadow, &c. &c. 

Allegory is a continuation of metaphors through the 
ſame ſentence, or diſcourſe; and conſequently, the 
ſame metaphor which was choſen at firſt muſt be 
continued to the end of the allegory. As, © Shall 
we ſuffer the monſtrous crocodile to come out of 
Nilus, and to break into our fold, to overcome our 
ſhepherd, to rent off our ſkins with his griping 
paws; to cruſh our carcaſſes with his venemous 
teeth, to fill his inſatiable paunch with our fleſh, and 
to wallow at his pleaſure in the booty?” The fol- 
lowing from Prior's Henry and Emma, is much ad- 
mired. | 


( Did 1 but purpoſe to embark with thee, 
On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer's ſea, 3 
hile 


St. Chryſoftom. 125 
While gentle Zephyrs play with proſp'rous gales, 


And fortune's favours fill the ſwelling ſails; 
But would forſake the ſhip and make the ſhore, 
When the winds whiſtle, and the tempeſts roar.” 


The beauty of metaphors diſplays itſelf in their 
eaſineſs and propriety, where they are naturally intro- 
duced; but where they are forced and crowded, too 
frequent and various, and do not riſe out of the 
courſe of thought, but are preſſed into the ſervice, 
inſtead of making the diſcourſe more cheerful and 
lively, they make it ſullen, dull, or diſguſting. The 
uſe of metaphors 1s not only to convey the thought 
in a more pleaſing manner, but to give it a ſtronger 
impreſſion, and enforce it on the mind. 


\ 


The following are extracts from St. Chryſoftom's books. 
of the Prieſthood: They contain his apology for 
ſhunning the 'priefthood, when it was reſolved upon by 
the clergy of Antiac, to make him à Biſhop. 

Theſe books on the Prieſthood, are reckoned among the 
beft, and moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity. In them 
we have the genuine ſublime, 


* —SBoek the third, chap. 9. 

« For, that moſt formidable rock, the rock of vain- 
glory, preſents itſelf, much more dangerous than thoſe, 
which the poets feigned to be the reſidence of the 
Sirens: For thoſe, many have avoided, and failed 
ſafely by; but this is ſo dangerous, that I myſelf can 
hardly keep clear of it. How much more, had I 
been promoted to this high dignity? which very 
thing would have been a delivering me up to be 
every day worried and torn by thoſe wild beaſts which 
mhabit that rock. Would you know what they are? 
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126 St. Chryſoftom 


Anger, envy, contention, calumnies, lying, hypo- 
criſy, ſnares, ill withes againſt thoſe that have done 
us no wrong: An immoderate love of praiſe, a deſire 
of honour, unſeemly fawnings, a contempt of the 
poor, a ſervile obſequioufneſs to the rich: much hu- 
mility in appearance, but in reality none at all. 
Theſe, and many more of the ſame ſort, are the 
wild beaſts which the rock ef vain-glory nouriſhes.“ 


Book the fixth, chap. 9. 

& Shall I now try to repreſent to you the ſufferings 
of my ſoul? That, perhaps, may move you to par- 
don me, and not to blame me any longer. But how, 
and in what words ſhall I attempt this? For it is 
impoſſible you ſhould have a perfect idea of it, unleſs 
you could ſee into its fecret receſſes. But ſince this 
is not be done, I will endeavour, as well as I can, 
to give you an imperfect alluſion, by which you may 
form to yourſelf ſome tolerable notion of my trouble, 

Set, then, before the eyes of your imagination, a 
formidable army by ſea and land. Let the waves be 

covered with multitudes of veſſels; and the plains 
and mountains with troops of horſe and foot. Fancy 
that you fee the ſplendor of ſhields and helmets, the 
Fi burniſhed braſs of which, reflects an illuſtrious blaze 
1 from the ſun- beams. Let the rattling of ſpears, and 
I the neighing of horſes, ſtrike the heavens with their 
' Noiſe. Let neither ſea nor land appear, nor any thing 
be ſeen but arms and the face of war. Oppoſite to 
theſe, let the enemy ſtand in battle-array; men fierce 
and cruel; and let the time of the engagement be 
at hand. 

Then imagine that you ſee a country youth, one 

brought up to nothing but the ſhepherd's crook and 


| pipe, ſnatched on a fudden out of the field, and _ 
| tred 
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wed with ſhining armour, Fancy that you ſee him 
carried through the army, and let every thing there 
be preſented to his view. Let him be ſhown the 
ſeveral companies, and their leaders; the bowmen, 
the ſlingers, the tribunes, and centurions; the heavy 
armed foot, and light horſe; the archers, galleys, 
and their commanders ; the ſoldiers on board ready 
to fight; together with all the formidable apparatus 
of a naval force. On the other hand, let them ſhow 
him the adverſe army drawn up in order of battle. 
Let him ſee their terrible countenances ; the various 
and vaſt collection of their arms; the precipices, ca- 
vities, and mountains difficult of acceſs, Let him 
ſee their arts of deluſion, horfes flying, and armed 
men carried through the air, by the power of enchant- 
ment. Show him alſo the calamities of war: clouds 
of 1 arrows falling like hail; thick darkneſs 
and ſudden night, occaſioned by the multitude of 
thoſe weapons, by which the ſun himſelf ſeems to ſuf- 
fer an eclipſe; duſt blinding the eyes; blood running 
in ſtreams; the groans of men wounded and dying; 
the rejoicing of the conquerors; heaps of dead bo- 
dies; horſes, with their riders, falling headlong over 
the heaps of the ſlain; the field of battle ſtrewed 
with a dreadful mixture of human gore; the hoofs 
of horſes and heads of men lying together; brains 
ſticking to the (word, and ſpears broken ſhort, with 
human _ torn from their ſockets on the points of 
them. Let him alſo be preſented with the miſeries 


of a fea fight; the veſſels themſelves, fome burnin 
in the midſt of the water, others ſinking with their 
crew; the roaring of the ſea; the tumultuous din 
- of the ſeamen; the freth of the waves, mixed with 
blood, and daſhing over the hold; the dead lying in 
heaps upon the deck; ſome ſinking, others ſwiming; 
9 1 | Joe 
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ſome caſt by the force of the tide upon the ſtrand, and 
others in ſhoals overwhelmed with the waves. To 
theſe diſmal ſcenes of war, add the miſeries of capti- 
vity, a ſlavery worſe than death itſelf, if he ſhould be 
vanquiſhed. And, after he hath had a clear view 
of all theſe things, bid him mount on horſeback, and 
take upon him the command of the whole army | 
Do you think that ſo raw a auth would be equal 
to ſo great a charge? or would he not rather be 


ready to give up the ghoſt at the proſpect of theſe 


things?“ 


Chap. 13. 


dc Think not that, by this deſcription, I exceed the 
truth; nor ſuppoſe, that becauſe we are at preſent 
Mut up in the body, as in a priſon, and ſo cannot ſee 
any thing of the inviſible world, that, therefore, I 
make the thing greater than it really is. For, un- 
doubtedly, could you diſcern the legions of the prince 
of darkneſs, and the furious onſets of the devil, you 
would ſee a warfare much greater, and more terrible, 
than that which I have now repreſented. It is true, 
indeed, you there have not arms of braſs and iron; 
you have not horſes, and chariots; you have not 
fire and darts, nor other viſible inſtruments of war: 
But you have other ſort of weapons, of a much 
more dreadful nature. Theſe adverſaries need not 


breaſt-plates, ſhields, ſwords, or ſpears: No; the 


very ſight of that curſed hoſt is of itſelf enough to 


diflolve the ſoul, unleſs it be very valiant indeed; 
and unleſs its own fortitude be ſupported alſo by a 
lively ſenſe of the Divine providence and protection. 
And truly, were it poſſible for us, either putting off 
this body of fleſh, or remaining in it, to ſee clearly, 
and without fear, all the forces of the evil ſpirit drawn 


ups 
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up, and the war which he wages againſt us, you 
would behold not rivers of blood, nor dead bodies, 
but, ſo many ruins of loſt ſouls! and, wounds ſe 
terrible, that all that deſcription of war which I juſt- 
now gave you, would ſeem but a ludicrous thing, a 


mere ſport and paſtime of children, in compariſon to 
it! Such multitudes are they, that are every day caſt 
down by the enemy. There 1s as great a diſpropor- 
tion alſo between the wounds received in the one and 


in the other ſort of fight, and the death which follows 
both the one and the other, as there is between the 


ſoul and the body. For, in this ſpiritual warfare, 
when a ſoul is wounded, and falls; 'it doth not lie 
like a dead corpſe, bereaved of ſenſe, but it is, from 
that time, tormented by the remorſe of an evil con- 
ſcience; and, after its departure out of this life, it 


is, at the time of its judgment, delivered over to 


eternal pnniſhment. 
Moreover, if the ſoul of any ſinner is inſenſible, 
and feels not the wounds which it receives from the 
devil, ſo much the worſe, and the more dangerous its 
caſe; for, he that feels not the firſt wound, will 
ealily receive a ſecond, and a third: And, that im- 
pure ſpirit, will not ceaſe to aſſault ſuch a ſinner till 
his laſt breath. - | 
Conſider alſo the manner of his attacks, and, on 
enquiry, you will find, that they are much more va- 
rious and terrible, than thoſe of any temporal enemy. 


For, who ever heard of ſuch arts and ſtratagems of 


fraud and deceit, as are practiſed by that evil ſpirit? 
nor is it pothble that any one ſhould bear ſo unſpeak- 
able a malice againſt his enemies, as that wiched-one 
doth to the whole race of mankind. Conſider alſo 
the vehemence and eagerneſs with which he fights 


againſt us, and you will find it ridiculous to compare 
F5 | any 
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1 St. Chry/oftom. 
N conflicts thereto. There is a great 
difference in this matter alſo, in reſpect of time: 
For the wars of mortal men with one another are 
of ſhort continuance, and even in them there are 
truces and ceſſations; but, in our ſpiritual warfare 
with that wicked one, there is no time to diſarm, nor 
to take reſt; for him, I mean, who deſires to remain 
unwounded: For here, one of theſe two things will 
neceſſarily happen; either that, being diſarmed, he 
fall before the enemy, and be loſt; or elſe that he 
continue lying on his arms, and be conſtantly on his 

uard, in a warlike poſture. For this is what the 
adverſary doth himſelf: He, and all his hoſt, ſtand 
always waiting for our indolent hours ; and employ 
abundantly more diligence for our ruin, than we our- 
ſelves do for our falvation. Laſtly, there is a great 

difference alſo in another reſpect, which, to thoſe that 
are not conſtantly on their watch, is the cauſe of in- 
finite evils; and that is this, that our enemy is invi- 
ſible to us, and that he aſſaults us by ſurprize and 
unawares. 


And could you now have defired that I ſhould have 
taken upon me to lead forth the ſoldiers of Chrift ? 
For if he, whoſe office it is to ſet in order and in- 
ſtruct others, be altogether weak and unſkilful him- 
ſelf, and ſo, through his incapacity, thoſe committed 
to his charge be betrayed to their own ruin; ſuch a 
 Jeader conducts his men rather to the devil, than to 
Chriſt. 

But, what do you ſigh for? Why do you weep? 
For I think, after this repreſentation, my preſent 
fate appears much more to be rejoiced at and con- 


gratulated (in refuſing the office of a biſhop ) than to be 
!amented and deplored,” 


N. B. Vo 
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N. B. Who that conſiders the above, anale be * 
10 ruſh into the prieſthood? 


On Idleneſs. 


c Idleneſs is ſo general a diſtemper, that there is 
hardly one perſon without ſome allay of it: and 
there are thouſands, beſide myſelf, ſpend more time 
in an idle uncertainty, whether of two affairs to be- 
gin firſt, than would be ſufficient to end them both. 
The veenſion of this ſeems to be, the want of ſome 
neceſſary employment to put the ſpirits in motion, 


and awaken them out of their lethargy, If I had 
leſs leiſure 1 ſhould have more; for 1 ſhould then 
find my time diſtinguiſhed into portions ; but now 


one face of indolence overſpreads the whole, and I 
have no land-mark, by which to dire& myſelf. In- 
dolence is a ſtream which flows ſlowly on, but yet 
undermines the forndation of every virtue. A vice 
of a more lively nature is leſs dangerous than this ru/# 


of the mind, which gives a tincture of its nature to 


every action of one's life. It would be as little ha- 


zard to be toſt in a ſtorm, as to lie thus perpetually 


becalmed. It is to no purpoſe to have within one 
the ſeeds of a thouſand good qualities, if we want 
the vigour and reſolution neceſſary for the exerting 
of them. 

Death brings all perſons back to an equa airy; and 
this image of it, this lumber of the mind, leaves no 
difference between che greateſt genius, and the 
meaneſt underſtanding. A faculty of doing things 
remarkably praiſe-worth y thus concealed, is of no 


more uſe to the owner, than = a heap of gold to a 


man who dares not uſe it. To-morrow is ſtill the 
fatal time when all is to be rectified: to-morrow 
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comes, it goes, and (till I pleaſe myſelf with the ſna- 
dow, whilſt I loſe the reality; unmindful that the 
preſent time alone is ours, the future is yet unborn ; 
the paſt is dead, and can only live (as parents in their 
children) in the actions it has produced. The time 
we live ought not to be computed by the number 
of years, but by the uſe which we have made of it. 
Wretched and thoughtleſs creatures | nothing lies 
upon our hands with ſuch uneaſineſs; nor has there 
been ſo many devices for any one thing, as to make 
it ſlide away imperceptibly, and to no purpoſe. A 
ſhilling ſhall be hoarded up with care, whilſt that 
which is above the price of an eſtete, is ſlung away 
with diſregard and contempt.” 
WC "Wo GUARDIAN, 


Time a ſacred Truſt. 


Time, you ought to conſider as a ſacred truſt 
committed to you by God; of which, you are now 
the depolitaries, and are to render an account at the 
Jaſt. That portion of it which he has allotted you, 
is intended partly for the concerns of this world, 
partly for thoſe of the next. Let each of theſe oc- 
cupy, in the diſtribution of your time, that ſpace 
which properly belongs to it; and let not what you 
call neceſſary affairs, encroach on the time which is 
due to devotion. To every thing there is a ſeaſon, 
and a time for every purpoſe under the heavens. If 
you delay till to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day, you overcharge the morrow with a burden 
which belongs not to it. You load the wheels of 
time, and prevent it from carrying you along ſmoothly. 
He who every morning plans the tranſactions of the 
day, and follows out that plan, carries on a thread 

which 
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which will . him through the abyrind of the 
moſt buſy life. The orderly arrangement of his 
time, is like a ray of light, which darts itfelf through 
all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, where 
the diſpoſal of time is ſurrendered merely to the 
chance of accidents, all things lie huddled together 
in one chaos, which admits neither of diftribution 
nor review.” 
BLAIR, 


On Defamation. 


« Tt is a certain ſign of an ill heart to be inclined 


to defamation. Why ſhould virtue provoke? Why 
ſhould beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a degree, that a man 
given to ſcandal never lets the mention of either 
paſs by him, without offering ſomething to the dimi- 
nution of it. Fame is as natural a follower of merit, 
as a ſhadow is of a body. It is true, when crowds 
preſs upon you, this ſhadow cannot be ſeen; but 
When they ſeparate from around you, it will again 
appear. The lazy, the idle, and the froward, are the 
perſons who are the moſt pleaſed with the little tales 
which paſs about the town, to the difadvantegg of the 
reſt of the world. 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, desen lig his 
client from general ſcandal, ſays very handſomely, 
and with much reaſon “ Thees are many who have 
particular engagements to the proſecutor. There 
are many who are known to have ill-will to him 


for whom I appear. There ate many who are na- 


turally addicted to defamation, and envious of any 
good to any man, who may have contributed to- 


ſpread reports of this kind. For nothing is ſo ſwift 
as ſcandal, nothing | is more cab]y ſent abroad, nothing 
received 
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received with more welcome, nothing diffuſes itſelf 


fo univerſally. I ſhall not deſire, that, if any report 
to our diſadvantage has any ground for it, you would 
overlook, or extenuate it. But if there be any thing 


advanced without a perſon who can ſay whence he 


had it; or which is atteſted by one who forgot who 
told him it; or who had it from one of fo little con- 
ſideration, that he did not then think it worth his no- 


tice; all ſuch teftimonies as theſe I know you will 


think too ſlight to have any credit againſt the inno- 
cence and honour of your fellow-citizen.” _ 
When an ill report is traced, it very often vaniſhes 


among ſuch as the orator has here recited. And 


how deſpicable a creature muſt that be, who is in 
pain for what paſles among fo frivolous a people.” 


SPECTATOR, 


Pride fills the World with Harſhneſs and Severity, 


« Let me adviſe you to view your character with 
an impartial eye; and to learn, from your own fail- 
ings, to give that indulgence which in your turn you 
claim. It is pride which fills the world with ſo 
much harſhneſs and ſeverity. In the fulneſs of ſelf- 
eſtimation, we forget what we are, we claim atten- 
tions to which we are not entitled. We are rigor- 
ous to offences, as if we had never offended : unfeel- 
ing to diſtreſs, as if we knew not what it was to 
ſuffer. From thoſe airy regions of pride and folly, 
let us deſcend to our proper level. Let us ſurvey 


the natural equality on which providence has placed 


man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 


mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and 


mutual offences be inſufficient to prompt humanity, 
Je: us at leaft Conſider what we are in the ſight of 


* — 


On Humility. | "ml 


God. Have we none of -that forbearance to give 
to another, which we all ſo earneſtly entreat from 
heaven? Can we look for clemency from our judge, 
when we are ſo backward to ſhow it to our own 
brethren ?”? 

BLAIR, 


The Man of Humility. 


 & Eudoxus is a gentleman of exalted virtue and 
unſtained reputation; every one who knows him 
ſpeaks well of him; he is ſo much honoured, and 
fo well beloved in his nation, that he muft 4 his 
country, if he would avoid praiſes. So fenſible is 
he of the ſecret pride which has tainted human na- 
ture, that he holds himſelf in perpetual danger, and 
maintains an everlaſting watch. He behaves now 
with the ſame modeſty, as when he was unknown 
and obſcure. He receives the acclamations of the 
world with ſo humble a mien, and indifference of 
ſpirit, as is truly admirable and divine. It is a lovely 
pattern; but the imitation is not eaſy. I took the 
freedom one day to aſk him, how he acquired this 
wonderful humility; or if he were born without 
pride? “ Ah, no,” (ſaid he, with a ſacred ſigh) * I 
feel the working poiſon, but I keep my antidote at 
hand : when my friends tell me of many good qua- 
lities and talents, I have learnt of St. Paul to ſay, 
What have I, that I have not received? My own 


conſciouſneſs of many follies and fins conſtrain me 
to add, What have I, that I have not miſimproved? 


And then reaſon and religion join together to ſup- 


preſs my vanity, 2 teach me the proper language | 
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of a creature and a ſinner. What then have I to 
glory in?” 8s | 
| Warrs. 


"= 


The difference between true and falſe Politeneſs, 


« It is evident enough, that the moral and chriſtian 
duty of preferring one another in honour, reſpects 
only peace and charity, and terminates in the good 
and edification of our chriſtian -brother. Its uſe is, 
to ſoften the minds of men and to draw them from 
that ſavage ruſticity, which engenders many vices, 
and diſcredits the virtues themſelves. But when 
men had experienced the benefit of this complying 
temper, and had further ſeen the ends, not of charity 
only, but of ſelf- intereſt, that might be anſwered by 
it; they conſidered no longer its juit purpoſe and 
application, but ſtretched it to that officious ſedulity, 
and extreme ſervility of adulation, which we too often 
obſerve and lament in poliſhed life. Hence, that in- 
finite attention which is ſo rigidly exacted, and fo 
duly paid, in the commerce of the world: Hence, 
that proſtitution of mind, which leaves a man no will, 
no ſentiment, no principle, no character; all which 
diſappear under the uniform exhibition of good man- 


ners: Hence, thoſe inſiduous arts, thoſe ſtudied diſ- 


guiſzs, thoſe obſequious flatteries, nay, thoſe multi- 
plied and nicely varied forms of inſinuation and ad- 
dreſs, the direct aim of which may be to acquire the 
fame of politeneſs and good breeding, but the certain 
effect to corrupt every virtue, to ſooth every vanity, 
and to inflame every vice of the human heart. 
Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce themſelves under 
the pretence and ſemblance of that humanity, which 
the ſcriptutes encourage and enjoin: But the genu- 
| 1D 
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ine virtue is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, 
and by the following plain ſigns. | 
True politeneſs is modeſt, unpretending, and ge- 
nerous. It chooſes ſilently to forego its claims, not 
officiouſly to withdraw them. It appears as little as 
may be; and when it does, a courteſy would willingly 
conceal it. It engages a man to prefer his neigh- 
bour to himſelf, becauſe he really eſteems him; be- 
cauſe he is tender of. his reputation; becauſe he 
thinks it more manly, more chriſtian, to deſcend a 
little himſelf, than to degrade another. It reſpects, 
in a word, the credit and eſtimation of his neigh- 
bour. | 1 
The mimic of this amiable virtue, falſe politeneſs, 
is, on the other hand, ambitious, ſervile, timorous. 
It affects popularity: is ſolicitous to pleaſe, and to 
be taken notice of. The man of this character does 


not offer, but obtrudes his civilities: becauſe he . 


would merit by this aſſiduity; becauſe, in deſpair 
of wining regard by any worthier qualities, he would 
be ſure to make the molt of this; and laſtly, becauſe 
of all things, he would dread, by the omiſſion of any 


punctilious obſervance, to give offence. In a word, 


this ſort of politeneſs reſpects, for its immediate ob- 
ject, the favour and conſideration of our neighbours. 
Again; the man who governs himſelf by the ſpi- 
rit of the apoſtle's precept, expreſſes his preference 
of another,-in ſuch a way as is worthy of himſelf: 
in all innocent compliances, in all honeſt civilities, 
and in all decent and manly condeſcenſions. 

On the contrary, the man of the world, who reſts 
in the letter of this command, is regardleſs of the 
means by which he conducts himſelf. He reſpects 
neither his own dignity, nor that of human nature, 
Truth, reaſon, and virtue, are equally bred 
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this ſupple impoſtor. He aſſents to the errors, 
though the moſt pernicious ; he applauds the follies, 
though the moſt ridiculous ; he ſoothes the vices, 
though the moſt flagrant, of other men. He never 


contradicts, though in the ſofteſt form of inſinuation; 


he never diſapproves, though by a reſpectfuł filence ;. 
he never condemns, though it be only by a good ex- 
ample. In ſhort, he is ſolicitous for nothing, but 


: by ſome ſtudied devices to hide from others, and, if. 


poſhble, to palliate to himſelf, the groſſneſs of his 


illiberal adulation. 


Laſtly, we may be ſure, that the u/timate ends for 
which theſe different objects are purſued, and by fo 
different means, muſt .alfo lay wide of each other. 
Accordingly, the true polite man would, by all pro- 


per teſtimonies of reſpect, promote the credit and. 


eſtimation of his neighbour ; becauſe he ſees, that, 
by this generous conſideration of each other, the 


peace of his neighbours is in a good degree preſerv- 


ed; becauſe he knows that theſe mutual attentions 
prevent animoſities, ſoften the fierceneſs of mens“ 
manners, and diſpoſe them to all the offices of be- 


nevolence and charity; becauſe, in a word, the inte- 


reſts of ſociety are beſt preſerved by this conduct; 
and, becauſe he underſtands it to be his duty to love 
his neighbour. 

The falſely polite, on the contrary. are anxious, 
by all; means whatever, to procure the favour and 
conſideration of thoſe, with whom they converſe ; 


becauſe they regard, ultimately, nothing more than 


their private intereſt; becauſe they perceive, that 
their own ſelfiſh deſigns are beſt carried on by*ſuch 


practices: in a word, becauſe they love themſelves. 


'Thus we ſee, that genuine virtue conſults the ho- 
nour of others by worthy means, and for the nobleſt 
| purpoſes : 
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purpoſes : the counterfeit ſolicits their favour 
«diſhoneſt compliances, and for the baſeſt end.“ 


HuRD, 


On Politeneſs 


ec Politeneſs is one of thoſe advantages which 
we never eſtimate rightly, but by the inconveni- 
ence of its loſs. Its influence upon the manners is 
conſtant and uniform, ſo that, like an equal motion, 
it eſcapes perception. The circumſtances of every 
action are ſo adjuſted to each other, that we do not 
ſee where an error could have been committed, and 
rather acquieſce in its propriety, than admire its 
exactneſs, 


The univerſal axiom in which all d is 
included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſned in civilized nations, is, 
that NO MAN SHOULD, GIVE PREFERENCE TO 
HIMSELF. A rule fo comprehenſive. and certain, 
that, perhaps, it is not eaſy for the mind to image 
an incivility, without . ing it to be broken. 


There are, indeed, in every place, ſome particu- 
lar modes of the ceremonial part of good breeding, 
which being arbitrary and accidental, can be learned 
by habitude and converfation only; ſuch are the 
forms of ſalutation, the different gradations of reve- 
rence, and all the adjuſtments of place and prece- 
dence. Theſe, however, may be often violated 
without offence; if it be ſufficiently evident, that 
neither malice nor pride contributed to the failure; 
but will not atone, however rigidly obſerved, for the 
tumour of inſolence, or petulence of contempt. I 


lefs. 


have, indeed, not found among any par of mankind, , 
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leſs real and rational complaiſance, than among thoſe 
who have paſſed their time in paying and receiving 
viſits, in frequenting public entertainments, in ſtudy- 
ing the exact meaſure of ceremony, and in watching 
all the variations of faſhionable courteſy. 
They know, indeed, at what hour they may beat 
the door of an acquaintance, how many ſteps they 
muſt attend him towards the gate, and what interval 
ſhould paſs before his viſit be returned; but ſeldom 
extend their care beyond the exterior and uneſſen- 
tial parts of civility, nor refuſe their vanity any gra- 
tification, however expenſive to the quiet of an- 
other.“ 
RAM BLER. 


On good Breeding. 


t Good breeding is the art of ſnewing men, by ex- 
ternal ſigns, the internal regard which we have for 
them. It ariſes from good ſenſe, improved by con- 
verſing with good company. A well-bred fool is 
impertinent; and an ill-bred wiſe man, like a good 
inſtrument out of tune, is aukward, harſh, and diſ- 
agreeable. A courteous blockhead is, however, a 
more acceptable gueſt, almoſt every where, than a 
rude ſage. Men are naturally fo fond of themſelves, 
that they will rather miſ-ſpend their time with a com- 
plaiſant ape, than improve it with a ſurly philoſopher. 

Good breeding is never to be learned by ſtudy; 
and therefore they who ſtudy it are formaliſts, and 
ſtiff pedants. The beſt bred men, as they come to 

ſo by uſe and obſervation only, practiſe it without 
affectation. You ſee good breeding in all that they 
do, without ſeeing the art of it. It is a habit; and 
like all others, acquired by practice. The breeding 


ol 
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of courts is the eaſieſt, and moſt refined. Courtiers 
have the conſtant advantage of living daily with the 
beft-bred men: beſides, having occalion for all ſorts 
of people, they accuftom themfelves to uſe all forts 
of people civilly. By converſing with all ſorts, they 
can readily fall into all ſorts of ſtyles, and pleaſe every 
one, by talking to him-in his own way. They find 
too, by daily experience, and promiſcuous converſa- 
tion, that the difference between men and men is not 
ſo great, as an unacquaintedneſs with men would 
generally make it. They are therefore under no 
awe, nor ſhyneſs in ſpeaking to the greateſt ; nor 
have any general contempt for the meaneſt: A con- 
tempt which too often ariſes from a wrong Judgment, 
grounded upon pride, and continued by inexperience. 
An engaging manner and genteel addreſs may be 
out of one's power; but it is in the power of every 
one to be condeſcending and affable. When people 
are obliging, they are ſaid to be well-bred. The 
heart and intention are chiefly conlidered; when 
theſe are found friendly and ſincere, the manner of 
expreſſing them, though aukward, wil be kindly 
overlooked. 
Great abilities alone make no mak s perſon ami- 
able; ſome have been unpopular with the greateſt; 
and ſome even ridiculous. But the eaſy, the com- 
plaiſant man, whoſe chief abilities are in his beha- 
viour, pleaſes and obliges all, and 1 is amiable to as 
many as he obliges. Forced complaiſance i is foppe- 
ry; and affected Lenin is a monſter. T have ſeen 
a world of tradeſmen, and almoſt as many gentlemen, 
take ſuch pains to be well-bred, that I have been in 
pain for them. Native plainneſs IS 4 thouſand times 
better. Gcod- breeding is indeed an amiable and 
perſuaſive thing: it beautifies the actions and even 
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the looks of men. Butequally odious 1s the grimace 
of good breeding: in compariſon with this, bluntneſs 
is an accompliſhment. The ape of a well-bred man 
is juſt as offenſive, as the well-bred man is agreeable; 
he is a nuiſance to his acquaintances,” 


On the ſame Subjee. 


God breeding is the reſult of much good ſenſe, 
ſome good nature, and a little ſelf-denial for the fake 
of others. Taking this for granted, it is aſtoniſhing 
to me, that any body, whe has good ſenſe and good 
nature, can eſſentially fail in good breeding. As to 
the modes of it, indeed, they vary according to per- 
ſons, places, and ances ; and are to be ac- 
quired only by obſervation and experience; but the 
ſubſtance of it is every where, and eternally the ſame. 
Good manners are, to particular ſocieties, what good 
morals are to ſociety in general, their cement, and 
their ſecurity. Very few are wanting in the reſpect 
which they mould ſhow to thoſe whom they acknow- 
ledge to be their ſuperiors. It is the. manner of 
ſhowing that reſpect which is different. The man 
of faſhion, and of the world, expreſſes it in its full 
extent; but naturally eaſily, and without concern: 
whereas a man, who is not uſed to genteel company, 
expreſſes it aukwardly; one ſees that he is not uſed 
to it, and that it coſts him a great deal: but I never 
ſaw the worſt bred man living, guilty of lolling, 
whiſtling, ſeratching his head, and juch like indecen- 
cies, in company that he reſpected. In ſuch compa- 
nies, therefore, the point to be attended to is, to ſhew 
that reſpect which every body means to ſhew, in an 

eaſy, unembarraſſed, and graceful manner. 
In mixed 1 whoever! is admitted to make 
part 
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part of them, is, for the time at leaſt, enn to be 
on a footing of equality with the reſt, and, conſe- 
quently, as there is no one principal object of awe and 
reſpect, people are apt to take a greater latitude in 
their behaviour, and. to be leſs upon their guard; and 
ſo they may, provided it be within certain bounds, 
which are upon no occaſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, 
upon theſe occaſions, though no one is entitled to 
diſtinguiſned marks 'of reſpect, every one claims, 
and very juſtly, every mark of civility and good 
breeding. There is another fort of good breeding, 
in which people are the moſt apt to fail, from a very 
miſtaken notion, that they cannot fail at all. I mean, 
with regard to one's familiar friends and acquaintan=- 
ces, or thoſe who really are our inferiors; and there, 
undoubtedly, a greater degree of eaſe is not only al- 
lowable, but proper, and contributes much to the 
comforts of a private, ſocial life. But eaſe and free- 
dom have their bounds, which muſt by no means be 
violated. A certain degree of careleſſneſs and negli- 

gence becomes inſulting, from the real or ſuppoſed 
inferiority of the perſons: and that delightful liberty 
of converſation among a few friends, is ſoon de- 
ſtroyed, as liberty has often been, by bring carried to 
licentiouſneſs.“ | | - 


Loan Sunne 


Egoliſin to be avoided 


« Egotiſma is the moſt uſual and favourite figure of 
moſt people's rhetoric ; and yet nothing is more diſ- 
agreeable or irkſume in company than to hear a man 
either praiſing or condemning himſelf; for both pro- 
ceed from the fame motive, vanity. I would allow 
no man to ſpeak of himſelf, unleſs in a court of juſ- 
tice; 
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tice; in his own defence, or as a witneſs. Shall a 


man ſpeak in his own praiſe? No: the hero of his 


own tale always puzzles and diſguſts the company; 
who do not know what to ſay, or how to look. 


| Shall he blame himſelf? No: vanity is as much the 


motive of his condemnation as of his panegyric. 

I have known people take ſhame to themſelves, 
and, with a modeſt contrition, confeſs themſelves 
guilty of the moſt cardinal virtues ! They have ſuch 
a weakneſs in their nature, that they cannot help be- 
ing moved with the misfortunes and miſeries of their 


fellow creatures; which they feel perhaps more, but 


at leaſt as much, as they do their own. Their ge- 


neroſity, they are fenſible, is imprudence; for they 


are apt to carry it too far, from the weak, the irre- 
ſiſtible beneficence of their nature. They are poſ- 
ſibly too jealous of their honour, too iraſcible when 


they think it is touched; and this proceeds from 


their unhappy warm conſtitution, which makes them 

too ſenſible upon that point: and ſo poſſibly with 
reſpect to all the virtues. A poor trick, and a 
wretched inſtance of human vanity, and what defeats 


its own purpoſe, Do you be ſure never to ſpeak of 


yourſelf, for yourſelf, nor againſt yourſelf; but let 
your character ſpeak for you: whatever that ſays 
will be believed; but whatever you ſay of it will not 
be believed, and only make you appear odious and 
ridiculous. | | 

In converſing with thoſe who are much your ſupe- 
riors, however eaſy and familiar you are with them, 
preſerve the reſpect that is due to them. Converſe 
with your equals with an eaſy familiarity, and at 
the ſame time, great civility and decency : but too 
great familiarity, according to the old ſaying, often 


breeds contempt. I know nothing more difficult in 


COMMON 


common behaviour; than to fix due bounds to fa- 
miliarity: too little implies an unſociable formality; 
too much deſtroys friendly and ſocial intercourſe. 
The beſt rule I can give you to manage familiarity 
is, never to be more familiar with.any body than you 
would be willing, and even wiſh, that he ſhould be 
with you. On the other hand, avoid that uncom- 
fortable reſerve which is generally the ſhield of cun- 
ning, or the protection of dulneſs. Fo your inferi- 
ors Tagge ſhould uſe a hearty benevolence in your 
words and actions, inſtead of a refined politeneſs, 
which would be apt to make them ſuſpect that you 
rather laughed at them. „ 
Carefully avoid all affectation either of body or 
of mind. It is a very true obſervation, that no man 
is ridiculous for being what he really is, but for af- 
fecting to be what he is not. I have known-many 
a man of common ſenſe paſs generally for a foo], 
becauſe he affected a degree of wit that nature had 
denied him. A ploughman is by no means aukward 
in the exerciſe of his trade, but would be exceedingly 
ridiculous, if he attempted the air and graces of a 
man of faſhion,” 535 
| CHESTERFIELD, 


The Virtue of Genileneſs. 


“ Gentleneſs corrects whatever is offenſive in our 
manners, and, by a conſtant train of humane atten- 
tions, ſtudies to alleviate the burden of common mi- 
ſery. Its office, therefore, is extenſive. It is not, 
like ſome other virtues, called forth only on peculiar 
emergencies ; but it is continually in action, when 
we are engaged in intercourſe with men, It ought 
to form our addreſs, to regulate our ſpeech, 3 2 

| | * Hu 
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diffuſe itfelf over our whole behaviour, I muſt warn 
vou, however, not to confound this gentle wiſdom . 
which is from above, with that artificial courteſy, t bat 
ſtudied ſmoothneſs of manners, which is learned in 
the ſchool of the world. Such accompliſhments, the 
"moſt frivolous and empty may poſſeſs. Too often 
they are employed by the artful, as a ſnare ; too often 
affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the 
baſeneſs of their ininds. We cannot, at the ſame 
time, avoid obſerving, the homage which, even in ſuch 
inſtances, the world is conſtrained to pay to virtue. 
In order to render ſociety agreeable, it is found 
neceſſary to aſſume ſomewhat that may at leaſt carry 
its appearance: Virtue is the univerſal charm ; even 
its ſhadow is courted, when the ſubſtance is wanting : 
the imitation of its form has been reduced to an ar”, 
and, in the commerce of life, the firſt ſtudy of all 
who would either gain the eſteem, or win the hearts 
of others, is to learn the ſpeech, and to adopt the 
manners of candour, gentieneſs, and humanity : bv! 
that gentleneſs which is the characteriſtic of a goo. 
man, has, like every other virtue, its ſeat in the 
heart: and let me add, nothing except what flows 
from it, can render even external manners tru! 
pleaſing ; for no aſſumed behaviour can at all time> 
hide the real character. In that unaffeted civility 
which ſprings from a gentle mind, there is a charn 
infinitely more powerful, than in Al tbthe ſtudied man- 
ners of the moſt finiſhed courtier,” ebe BLATR, 


Gentlenef to be aſſumed as the Ornament «f ever; 
Ape and Station, 


« Let us, then, cultivate that gentle wifdon hic! 


is, in * many ſeſpects, important both to our dit? 
and 


- 
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and happinefs. Let us aſſume it as the ornament of 


every age, and of every ſtation. Let it temper the 
petulance of youth, and ſoften the moroſeneſs of old 
age. Let it mitigate authority in thoſe who rule, 


and promote deference in thoſe who obey. I repeat 


the Caution, not to miſtake for true gentleneſs, that 
flimſey imitation of it, called © poliſhed manners, 
which often among the men of the world, under a 


ſmooth appearance, conceals much aſperity. Let 


yours be native gentleneſs of heart; flg 


ing from 
the love of God, and the love of man, 


Unite this 


amiable ſpirit, with a proper zeal for all that is right, 


and juſt, and true. Let piety be combined in your 
character with humanity. Let determined integrity 


dwell in a mild and gentle bread. A character thus 


ſupported, will command more real reſpect, than can 
be procured by the moſt ſhining nee 
when ſeparated from virtue.” 


Bram. | 


Gentle beſt promoted by Religious 2 1eWs. 


« Gentleneſs will, moſt of all, be Promos by fre- 


quent views of thoſe great objects which our holy 


religion preſents. Let the proſpects of immortality 


fill your minds. Look upon this world as a ſtage of 


paſſage. Conſider yourſelves as engaged in the pur- 
ſuit of higher intereſts; as acting now, under the 
eye of God, an inttoductory part to a more important 


ſcene. Elevated by ſuch fentiments, your minds 


will become calm and ſedate. You will look down, 
as from a ſuperior ſtation, on the petty diſturbances 
of the world. They are the ſelfiſh, the ſenſual, and 
the vain, who are moſt ſubje& to the impotence of 
paſſion. T 885 are linked ſo cloſely to the world 
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by ſo many ſides they touch every object, and every 


perſon around them, that they are perpetually hurt, 


and perpetually hurting others. But the ſpirit or 


true religion removes us to a proper diſtance from 
the grating objects of worldly contentions. It leaves 


us ſufficiently. connected with the world, for acting 


our part in it with propriety: but diſengages us from 
it ſo far, as to weaken its power of diſturbing our 
tranquillity. It inſpires magnanimity; and magna- 
nimity always breathes gentleneſs. It leads us to 
view the follies of men with pity, not with rancour ; 
and to treat, with the mildneſs of a ſuperior nature, 


What in little minds would call forth all the bitterneſs 
of paſſion.” * : 


BLAIR. 


Sincerity and Truth. 


« Sincerity.and truth are the baſis of every virtue. 
That darkneſs of character where we can ſee no 
heart; thoſe foldings of art, through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate, preſent an object, 
unamiable in every ſeaſon of life, but particularly 
odious in youth. If, at an age when the heart is 
warm, when the emotions are itrong, and when na- 
ture is expected to ſhow herſelf free and open,. you 
can already ſmile and deceive, what are we to look 
for, when you ſhall be longer hacknied in the ways 


of men; when intereſt ſhal! have completed the ob- 


duration of your heart, and experience ſhall have 
improved you in all arts of guile? Diſſimulation in 
youth, is the forerunner of prefidy in old age. Its 
firſt appearance is the fatal omen of growing depra- 
vity, and future ſhame. It degrades parts and learn- 
ing; obſcures the luſtre of every Ronen: 
an 
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and ſinks you into contempt with God and man. 
As you value, therefore, the approbation of heaven, 
or the eſteem of men, cultivate the love of truth. 


N- In all your proceedings be direct and conſiſtent, 
8 Ingenuity and candour poſſeſs the moſt powerful 
8 charm. The path of truth is a plain and ſafe path; 
m that of falſehood is a perplexing maze. After the 
ar firſt departure from ſincerity, it is not in your power 
a to ſtop. One artifice unavoidably leads on to ano- 
to ther; till, as the intricacy of the labyrinth increaſes, 
' 5 you be left entangled in your own ſnare. 

5 | Virtuous ſincerity is perfectly conſiſtent with the 


moſt prudent vigilance and caution. It is oppoſed 
to cunning, not to true wiſdom. It is not the ſim- 
plicity of a weak and improvident, but the candour 
of anenlarged and noble mind; of one, who ſcorns 
deceit, becauſe he accounts it both baſe and unpro- 
fable; and who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he needs 


ie, none to hide him.“ BLAIR. 
no . 
4 The Slings of Guilty Paſſions. 
rly « Aſſemble all the evils which poverty, diſeaſe, or 
is violence can inflict, and their ſtings will be found by 
na- far leſs pungent, than thoſe which guilty paſſions dart 
you into the heart. Amidſt the ordinary calamities of 
20k the world, the mind can exert its powers, and ſuggeſt 
Ays relief: and the mind is properly the man; the ſuf- 
ob- ferer, and his ſufferings, can be diſtinguiſhed. But 
ave thoſe diſorders of paſſion, by ſeizing directly on the 
nin mind, attack human nature in its ſtrong hold, and 
Its cut off its laſt reſource, They penetrate to the very 
pra- ſcat of ſenſation; and convert all the powers of 
. thought into inſtruments of torture,” BLAIR. 
ent; | 


and . 03 Beware 


| 
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Beware of Seducing Apen 


« At your firſt ſetting out in life eſpecially, when 
yet unacquainted with the world and its ſnares, when 
every pleaſure enchants with its ſmile, and every ob- 
ject ſhines with the gloſs of novelty; beware of the 
ſeducing appearances Which ſurround you, and recol- 


lect what others have ſuffered from the power of 


headſtrong deſire. If you allow any paſſion, even 
though it "be eſteemed innocent, to acquire an abſo- 
lute aſcendant, your inward peace will be impaired. 
But if any which has the taint of guilt, take poſſei- 
ſion of your mind, you may date from that moment 


the ruin of your tranquillity. Nor with the ſeaſon 


of youth does the peril end. To the impetuoſity of 
youthful defire, ſucceed the more ſober, but no lels 
dangerous, attachments of advancing years; when 
the paſſions which are connected with intereſt and 
ambition begin their reign, it is difficult to ſay how 
far their malignant influence may extend. From the 
firſt to the Wa of man's abode on earth, the diſcipline 

muſk never be relaxed, of guarding the heart from 
the dominion of paſſion, Eager paſſions, and violent 
defires, were not made for man. They exceed his 


ſphere, they find no adequate objects on earth ; and 


of courle can be productive of nothing but miſery. 
The certain conſequence of indulging them is, that 
there ſhall come an evil day, when anguiſh and diſap- 


pointment ſhall come upon us; and drive us to 


acknowledge, that all which we enjoy availeth us 


nothing.“ 


* BLAIR, 


The 
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Tae: ans Life to be conſidered ouly as it may. 
conduce 10 "the Happineſs of a future one. 


<« Alewd young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go by 
him barefoot, Father, ſays he, you are in à very miſe- 
rable condition if there be not another world. True, ſon, 
ſaid the hermit; but what is thy condition if there be? 


Man is a creature deſigned for two different Rates 
of being, or rather, for two different lives. His firſt 


life is ſhort and tranſient ; his ſecond, permanent and 


laſting. The queſtion we are all concerned in is 
this, in which of theſe two lives is our chief intereſt ? 
Whether we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves 


the pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is un- 


certain and precarious, and at its utmoſt length: of a 


very inconſiderable duration :—or to ſecure to our- 


ſelves the pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, 


and will never end?—Every man upon the firſt © 
hearing of this queſtion, knows which fide he ought 


to cloſe with. But however right we are in theory, 


it is plain that in practice we adhere. to the wrong 


ſide of the queſtion! Should a ſpirit of ſuperior 


rank, who is a ſtranger to human nature, acciden- 
tally alight upon the earth, and take a ſurvey of its 
inhabitants; what would his notions of us be? 
Would he not think that we are a ſpecies of beings 
made for quite different ends and purpoſes than what 
we really are? Muſt not he imagine that we were 


placed in this world to get riches and honours? 


Would not he think that it was our duty to toil after 
wealth, ſtation, and title? Nay, would not he believe 
we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal pu- 
niſhment; and enjoined to purſue our pleaſures un- 
der the pain of damnation? He would certainly ima- 

64 gine 
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gine that we were influenced by a ſcheme of duties 
quite oppolite to thoſe which are indeed preſcribed ta 
us. But how great would be his aſtoniſhment, 
when he ſhould learn that we were beings not de- 
ſigned to exiſt in this world above threeſcore and 
ten years; and that the greateſt part of this buſy 
ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age? How would he 
be loft in horror and admiration, when he ſhould 
know that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eter- 
nity in another life, for which they make no prepa- 
rations ? 55 
The following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
i ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
| | were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that 
1 a ſingle grain of this ſand ſhould be annihilated every 
1H thouſand years: Suppoling then that you had it in 
| i your choice tobe happy all the while this prodigious 
| Wn maſs of ſand would be conſuming by this low me- 
4 thod, till there ſhould not a grain of it be left; on 
4 condition you were to be miſerable for ever after: or 
1 ſuppoſing that you might be happy for ever after, on 
|| condition you would be miſerable till the whole maſs 
| | of ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand 
ina thouſand years: Which of theſe two caſes would 
vou make your choice? It muſt be confeſſed in 
+. it this caſe, ſo many thouſands of years are to the ima- 
1 gination as a kind of eternity, though in reality they . 
| do not bear fo great a proportion to that duration 
which is to follow them, as an unit does to the greateſt 
number which you can put together in figures, or as 
one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon there- 
fore tells us, without any manner of heſitation, which 
would be the better part in this choice. But the 
choice we actually have before us, is this, — Whether 
we will chuſe the pleaſures of ſin for a ſhort uncer- 
| tain 
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tain life, and be miſerable to all eternity: or, onthe 
contrary, be religious this ſhort uncertain life, and 
happy for a whole eternity. — What words are ſuffi- 
cient to expreſs that folly, which, in ſuch a caſe 


makes a wrong choice ?” 
i SPECTATOR. 


Ommiſcience and Omnipreſence of 2he Deity, toge- 
ther with the Immenſity of his Works. 


„I was yeſterday about ſun-ſet walking in the open 
fields, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt 
amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and variety of co- 
lours, which appeared in the weſtern parts of heaven: 
in proportion as they faded away and went out, ſeve- 
ral ſtars and planets appeared one after another, till 
the whole firmament was in a glow. The blueneſs 
of the ether was exceedingly heightened and enli- 
vened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of 
all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through it. The Ga- 


laxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white. To com- 


plete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in that 
clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, and 
opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was 
more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, 
than that which the ſun had before diſcovered to us. 


As I was ſurveying the moon, walking in her bright- 


neſs, and taking her progreſs among the conſtellati- 
ons, a thought aroſe in me, which I believe very often 
perplexes and diſturbs men of ſerious and contempla- 
tive natures, David himſelf fell into it in that reflec- 
tion, When I conſider the heavens, the work of thy 
© fingers, the moon and the ſtars which thou haſt or- 
© dained, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
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© and the fon of man that thou regardeſt him P36 


the ſame manner, when I conſidered that infinite hoſt 


of ftars, or, to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſurſe, 
which were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe innu- 
merable ſets of planets or worlds, which were mov- 
ing round their reſpective ſuns; when I ſtill enlarged 
the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and 
worlds riſing ſtill above this which we diſcovered, 
and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of 
luminaries, which are planted at fo great a diſtance, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, 
as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I purſued this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little inſigni- 
ficant figure which I myſelf bore amidſt the immen- 
ſity of God's works. Were the ſun which enlight- 
ens this part of the creation, with all the hoſt of pla- 
netary worlds which move about him, utterly extin- 
guiſhed and annihilated, they would not be miſled, 
more than a grain of ſand upon the ſea ſhore ! The 
ſpace they poſſeſs is fo exceedingly little in compari- 
ſon of the whole, it would ſcarce make a blank in 
tie creation. The chaſm would be imperceptible to 
an eye, that could take in the whole compaſs of na- 
ture, and paſs from one end of the creation to the 
ether! As it is poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in 
curſelves hereafter, or in creatures which are at pre— 
ſent more exalted than ourſelves, We ſee man 
ſtars by the help of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover 
with our naked eyes; and the finer our teleſcopes 
are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries. Huygenius 
carries this thought ſo far, that he does not think 1t 
impoſſible there may be ſtars, the light of which, has 
not yet travelled down to us, ſince their firſt creation, 
There is no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider that it is m 
| work 
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work of infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
neſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can 
our imagination ſet any bounds to it? To return, 
therefore, to my firſt thought, I could not but look 
upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a being not worth 
the ſmalleſt regard of one who had ſo great a work 
under his care and ſuperintendency. I was afraid of 
being over-looked amidſt the immenſity of nature, 
and loſt among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all probability ſwarm through all theſe im- 
meaſurable regions of matter. In order to recover 
myſelf from this mortifying thought, I conſidered 
that it took its riſe from thoſe narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to entertain of the divine nature. 
We ourſelves cannot attend to many different objects 
at the ſame time. If we are careful to inſpect fome 
things, we muſt of courſe negle& others. This im- 
perfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, is an im- 
perfection that cleaves in ſome degree to creatures of 
the higheſt capacities, as they are creatures, that is, 
beings of finite and limited natures. The preſence 
of every created being is confined to a certain mea- 
ſure of ſpace, and conſequently his obſervation is 
ſtinted to a certain number of objects. The ſphere 
in which we move, and act, and underſtand, is of a 
wider circumference to one creature than another, 
according as we rife one above another in the ſcale 
of exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres 
has its circumference. When, therefore, we reflect 
on the divine nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed 
to this imperfection in ourſelves, that we cannot for- 
bear in ſome meaſure aſcribing it to him, in whom 
there is no ſhadow of imperfection. Our reaſon in- 
deed aſfures us, that his attributes are infinite, but the 
poorneſs of our conception is ſuch, that it cannot 
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forbear ſetting bounds to every thing it contemplates, 
till our reaſon comes again to our ſuccour, and throws 
down all thoſe little prejudices which riſe in us un- 
awares, and are natural to the mind of man. 

We ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker 
in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly 
employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is 

omnipreſent, and in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. 

If we conſider him in his omnipreſence: his being 
paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the whole frame 
of nature, His creation, and every part of it, is ful 
of him. There 1s nothing he has made, that is either 
ſo diſtant, ſo little, or ſo inconſiderable, which he 
does not eſſentially inhabit, His ſubſtance is within 
the ſubſtance of every being, whether materia] cr 
immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that 
being is to itſelf. It would be an imperfection in 
him, were he able to remove from one place into 
another,.or to withdraw himſelf from- any thing he 
has created, or from any part of that ſpace which 
he diffuſed and ſpread abroad to infinity. In ſhort, 
to ſpeak of him in the language of the old philoſo- 
phers, he is a being wheſe centre is every where, and his 
circumference no where. 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient: His omniſ- 
cience indeed neceſlarilv flows from his omnipre- 
ſence. He cannot but be conſcious of every motion 
that ariſes in the whole material world, which he 
thus eſſentially pervades; and of every thought that 
is ſtirring in the intellectual world, to every part of 
which he is thus intimately united. Several mora- 
liſts have conſidered the creation as the temple of 
God, which he has built with his own hands, and 


which 
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which is filled with his preſence. Others have con- 
ſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the 
habitation of the Almighty: but the nobleſt and 
moſt exalted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace, 
is that of Sir Iſaac Newton, who calls it the en- 
ſorium of the God-head. Brutes and men have 
their ſenſoriolo, or little ſenſariums, by which they ap- 
prehend the preſence, and perceive the actions of a 
few objects, that lie contiguous to them. Their 
knowledge and obſervation turn within a very nar- 
row circle. But as God Almighty cannot but per- 
ceive and know every thing in which he reſides, infi- 
nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, and is, as 
it were, the organ to omniſcience. 19 
Were the ſoul feparate from the body, and with 130 
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one glance of thought ſhould ſtart bevond the bounds | 46 
of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years con- © | | 
tinue its progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame | 14 
activity, it would ſtill find itſelf within the embrace [BY 
of its Creator, and encompaſled round with the im- BJ 
menſity of the God-head |! 4K 
While we are in the body, he is not leſs preſent Ub 
with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. * Oh 4K 
that I knew where I might find him!” (ſays Job) \W 
« Behold I go forward, but he is not there; and i 
backward, but 1 cannot perceive him: on the left i} | 
hand, where he doth work, but I cannot behold him: 1 
he hideth himſelf on the right hand, that I cannot bo | 
ſee him.” In ſhort, reaſon as well as revelation, aſ- | Bp 
ſures us, that he cannot be abſent from us, notwith- | 


ſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. . 1 

In this conſideration of God Almighty's omnipre- Th 
ſence and omniſcience, every uncomfortable thought 
vaniſnes. He cannot but regard every thing that has 


being; 1 
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offend him, and delight to pleaſe him. 
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being; eſpecially ſuch of his creatures“ who fear to 
SPECTATOR, 


Motives to Piety, drawn from the preceding Con- 
| ſiderations. 


« The conſideration of the omniſcience and omni- 
preſence of the Deity, might furniſh us with man 
incentives to devotion. And, firſt, how diſconſolate 
is the condition of an intellectual being, who is thus 
preſent with his Maker, but at the fame time re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advantage from 
his preſence | 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who feels no other effects from his 


preſence, than ſuch as proceed from divine wrath 


and indignation | 
Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that intel- 


lectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's pre- 


ſence; from the ſecret effects of his mercy and lov- 
ing kindneſs! 

1. How diſconſolate is the condition of an intel- 
lectual being, who is preſent with his Maker, but re- 
ceives no extraordinary benefit from this his pre- 


ſence Every particle of matter is actuated by this 


Almighty Being which paſſes through it, The hea- 
vens and the carth, the ſtars and planets, move and 
gravitate by virtue of this great principle within 
them. All the dead parts of nature are invigorated 
by the preſence of their Creator, and made capable 
of exerting their reſpective qualities. The ſeveral 
inſtincts in the brute creation, do likewiſe operate 


and work towards the ſeveral ends which are agree- 
| able 
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able to them, by this divine energy. Man only, 
| who does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is 
unattentive to his preſence, receives none of theſe 
advantages from it, which are perfections of his na- 
ture, and neceſſary to his well-being. The divinity 
is with him, and in him, and every where about him, 
but of no advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to 
a man without religion, as if there were no God in 
the world. It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite 
Being to remove himſelf from any of his creatures 
but though he cannot withdraw his effence from us, 
which would argue an imperfection in him, he can 
withdraw from us all the joys and conſolations of it. 
His preſence may perhaps be neceſſary to ſupport us 
in our exiſtence; but he may leave this our exiſt- 
ence, with regard to its happineſs or miſery. For, 
in this ſenſe, he may caſt us away from his preſence, 
and take his holy ſpirit from us. 
2. Howdeplorable is the condition of an intellectual 
being, who feels no other effects from his Maker's 
preſence, than ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and 
indignation We may aſſure ourſclves, that the 
great Author of our nature will not always be as 
one, who 1s indifferent to any of his creatures,— 
| Thoſe who will not feel him in his love, will be ſure 
at length to fee] him in his diſpleaſure. And how 
| dreadful is the condition of that creature, who is ſen- 
ſible of the being of his Creator, only by what he ſuf- 
fers from him! He is as eſſentially prefent in hell, 
as in heaven; but the inhabitants of thoſe accuſe 
places behold him only in his wrath, and ſhrink 
within the flames to conceal] themſelves from him. 
It is not in the power of imagination to conceive the 
fearful effects of Omnipotence incenſed. 

But I ſhall conſider only the wretchedneſs of an 

intellectual 
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intellectual being, who, in this life, lies under the diſ- 
pleaſure of him, that at all times, and in all places, is 
intimately united with him. He is able to diſquiet 
the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can hinder 


160 


any of the greateſt comforts of life from refreſhin 


us, and give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt ca- 


lamities. Who then can bear the thought of being 


an out-caſt from his preſence, that is, from the com- 
forts of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors ? 

But, thirdly, how happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being who is ſenſible of his Maker's 


preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and 


loving kindneſs. The bleſſed in heaven behold him 
face to face, that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence, as 
we are of the preſence of any perſon whom we look 
upon with our eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in 
ſpirits, by which they 2pprehend one another, as our 
ſenſes do material objects: and there is no queſtion 
but our fouls, when they are diſembodied, or placed 
in glorified bodies, will by this faculty, in whatever 
part of ſpace they reſide, be always ſenſible of the 
divine preſence. We, who have this veil of fleſh 
ſtanding between us and the world of ſpirits, muſt 
be content to know that the Spirit of God is preſent 
with us, by the effects which he produceth in us. 
Our outward ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; 
we may however taſte and ſee how gracious he is, by 
his influence upon our minds, by thoſe gracicus 
thoughts which he awakens in us, by thoſe ſecret 
comforts and refreſhments which he conveys into 
our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward ſa- 


tisfactions, which are perpetually ipringing up, and 


diffuſing themſelves among all the thoughts of good 
men. He is lodged in our very effence, and is as a 
ſoul within the ſoul, to irradiate its underſtanding, 

rectify 
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rectify its will, purify its paſſions, and enliven all the 


powers of man. How happy, therefore, is an intel- 
lectual being, who, by prayer and meditation, opens 
this communion between God and his own ſoul! 
Though the whole creation frowns upon him, and all 
nature looks black about him, he has his light and 
ſupport within him, which are able to cheer his mind, 
and bear him up in the midſt of all thoſe horrors 
which encompaſs him. He knows that his helper is 
at hand, and is always nearer to him than any thing 
elſe can be, which is capable of annoying or terrify- 
ing him, In the mid{t of calumny or contempt, he 
attends to that Being who whiſpers better things 
within his foul, and whom he looks upon as his 
defender, his glory, and the lifter up of his 
head. In his deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he 
knows that he is in company with the greateſt of 
beings; and, perceives within himſelf ſuch real ſen- 
lations of his preſence, as are more delightful than 
any thing that can be met with in the converſation 
of his creatures, | | 

Even in the hour of death, he conſiders the pains 
of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking 
down of that partition, which ſtands between his 
ſoul, and the ſight of that Being, who is always pre- 
ſent with him, and 1s about to manifeſt itſelf to him 
in fullneſs of joy. If we would be thus happy, and 
thus ſenſible of our Maker's preſence, we muſt keep 
ſuch a watch over all our thoughts, that, in the lan- 
guage of the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure in 
us. We muſt take care not to grieve his holy ſpi- 
rit ; and endeavour that the meditations of our hearts 
be always acceptable in his fight, that he may de- 
light thus to reſide and dwell in us. I ſhall conclude 
this diſcourſe with thoſe emphatical words in divine 
| revelation, 


” „„ 


I 62 A ſacred _ | 


revelation, If a man love me, he will keep my words, 
and my father will. love him, and we will come unto 


Bim, and make our abode with him.” 
| SPECTATOR. 


— 


A SACRED POEM. 
PART I. 


1. MY heart and voice I raiſe, 
To ſpread Mrss1an's praiſe : 
Mieſſiah's praiſe—let all repeat: 
The Univerſal Lord, 
By whoſe prolific word 
Creation roſe in form complete! 


2. Let there be light—he ſaid 
Then ſullen darkneſs fled, 
Obedient to his high command! 
And maſſy orbs above 
Began to ſhine and move 


Suſtain'd by his Almighty hand. 


Creation's utmoſt bound, 

(How high, or how profound) 
Declares his Majeſty divine: 

Thou Everlaſting Sire, 
 Thee— ſhall thy works admire, 
And all proclaim the glory thine. 


4. Man—the ſupreme of all 


On this terreſtrial ball, | 
In 


.7 jacred Poem, 


In wildom's pureſt gifts array'd; 
From Eden baſely fell : 
'T'o ranſom him from hell, — 
MEssranu—ſuffer'd in his ſtead! 


5. A ſervant's form he wore, 
And in his body bore 
Our dreadful curſe on Calvary ! 
He like a victim ſtood, © 
And pour'd his ſacred blood, 
To ſet the guilty captives free: 


6. But ſoon the victor roſe 
Triumphant o'er his foes, 
And led the vanquith'd hoſt in chains : 
He threw their empire down, 
His foes, compell'd to own, 
O'er all the great Meſſiah reigns? 


7. With mercy's mildeſt grace 
He governs all our race 

In wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and love: 
Who to Meſſiah fly 
Shall find redemption nigh, 

And all his great ſalvation prove. 


8. Fail, Saviour, Prince of Peace, 
Thy kingdom ſhall increaſe, 
Till all the world thy glory ſee! 
And righteouſneſs abound, | 
As the great deep profound, 

And fill the earth with purity! 


PART II. 


9. In fierce conſuming fire 
Shall deſtin'd worlds expire 


163 


And 
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And in bis might Mess1au riſe : 
The raging fervent blaze 
Shall lift its voice in praiſe, 


While all diſſolve in earth and ſkies | 


10. The mighty lord of all 
Shall then the nations call— 

e Ye dead ariſe, to judgment come: 
The crouds ariſing ſee 
His ſov'reign majeſty, 

And trembling wait their final doom. 


11. Great day chat ſhall deſcry 
To every wondering eye 
The ſecret deeds of day and night! 
The ſacred volume large 
Its record ſhall diſcharge, 


And bring our ev'ry thought to light ! 
12. The bold blaſphemer there, 


In rage, and wild deſpair— 

In vain wou'd ſhun impending ire: 
Where ſhall the guilty hide? 
Or the fierce day abide, 

The day of God, reveal'd in fire? 


13. With pangs unfelt before, 


Urg'd by their pain—implore 
A refuge from tremendous wrath ! 
Too late !—transfxt with awe, 
They hear the fiery law 


Condemn them to eternal death 


14. Bound with relentleſs chains, 
They ſink beneath their pains, 


Nor 
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Nor thines one beam of hope from heav'n: 
With the infernal hoſt, 
Are now for ever loſt ! 

And down to fiery regions driv'n. 


PART TI] 


15. Ye happy ſons of light, 
Who conqur'd in the fight, 
And ſtedfaſt to the end endur'd ! 
Now view the great reward 
Mess1AaH hath prepar'd, 
And to his faithful ſaints ſecur'd. 


16. In ecſtacies of bliſs, 
They /ee him as he is, AT 
Whole glory fills th' eternal Throne: 
He bids his ſervants prove \ 
Their Maſter's joy above, 
And be with him for ever one! 


17. City of God, in thee 
Is full felicity :- | 
Thy treaſures, an unbounded ſtore! 
here—from the Source of Love, 
The ſaints, tranſported, prove 
Unbounded joys for ever more! 


18. There ſaints and angels join 
In fellowſhip divine, 
And rapture ſwells the ſolemn lay: 
While all with one accord 
Adore their glorious Lord, 
Ard ſhout his praiſe in endleſs day. 


19. Salem, 
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19. Salem, ſecure above, 
Thy joys when ſhall I prove, 
And to thy holy hill attain ? 
Where weary pilgrims reſt, 
And in thy glories bleſs'd | 
With God their King for ever reign. 


20. May I but find the grace 
Too fill a humble place 
In that inheritance above: 
My tuneful voice I'll raife, 
In ſongs of loudeſt praiſe, 
To ſpread thy fame—Redeeming Love. 


21. Reign— true MEssIAH—reign, 
Thy Kingdom ſhall remain 
When ſtars and ſun no more ſhall ſhine: 
Myſterious DEIT v, 
Who ne'er began to be! 
To ſound thy endleſs praiſe—be mine. 
\ BY X. 


LOGIC. 


Logic is the art of reaſoning on any ſubject, in 
order to diſcoyer truth or error; or, it is the art of 
conducting the faculties of the mind, which are given 
us for that purpoſe, and theſe are four, viz. 1. Per- 
ception, whereby we perceive and contemplate the 
ſpecies of external objects offered to the mind by 
the fenſes. 2. Judgment, by which we compare 
ideas together, in order to affirm or deny ſome pro- 
perty of them, 2, Reaſoning, argumentation, or 

„ ratiocina- 


5 _. >= _ 


ratiocination, whereby we infer one propoſition from 
two or more that are premiſed. 4. Diſpoſition, 
which is that act of the mind, by which we diſpoſe 
the ſeveral ideas in ſuch order and manner as to yield 
the moſt perfect knowledge of the ſubjects to which 
they belong; and this, by Logicians, is called me- 


thod. The ſubjects of the perceptive faculty are 


all things that offer themſelves to our ſenſes; the 
ideas which the mind forms of them; and the terms 
by which we expreſs them; in all which we conſi- 
der the following things uſually called Predicables, 
or Predicaments, viz. 1. The Genus, or, general 
nature, as, an Animal. 2. The ſpecies, or particular 
fort; as, man, horſe, '&c. &e. 


ture from another, as. roundnefs in a globe. 4. Pro- 
perty, or mode, peculiar to any body, as talking ina 
man, barking in a dog, &c. &c. 5. Accident, which 
is any thing that may caſually happen to a body, and 
is not eſſential to its nature, as, tallneſs or ſhortneſs; 
beauty or deformity, &. &c. Ideas are divided into, 
1. Senſible, or ſuch as we acquire by the ſenſes, as, 
colours, ſounds, taſtes, &c. &c. 2. Mental, which 
we Lan by reflection in the mind, as, ſuch as relate 
to God, ſpirits, faculties of the mind; paſſions, as, 
kope, fear, love, &c. &c. * 

Again, ideas are diſtinguiſhed into, x. Simple, as 
thoſe of heat, cold, ſweet, bitter, &c. 2. Complex, 
which are made by joining two or more of the fim- 
ple ones; as, bitter- ſweet- apple, a deep-blue, &c. 
3. Compound, ſuch as contain two different ideas of 


a different nature together, as a medicine of diffe- 


rent ingredients, harmony of different ſounds united, 
&c, 4. Collective ideas, ſuch as conſiſt of a number 
of ideas of the fame kind, as an army of men, a "— 

| * 


3. Difference, or 
that quality which makes one thing of a different na- 
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of ſheep, &c. There are alſo various other diſtinc- 
tions of ideas; as, into real and imaginary, clear 
and confuſed, adequate or inadequate, true or falſe, 
„ . 
Judgment, the ſecond great part of ratiocination, 
is the doctrine of propoſitions; and directs a juſt de- 
finition of words and terms, in order to form a pro- 
poſition, which is a ſentence affirming or denying 
ſomething of the ſubject thereof; as, Plato was a 


Philoſopher. 


In a propoſition, three things are conſidered, 
1. The ſubject, as Plato. 2. The predicate, or that 
which is affirmed, or denyed, viz. that he was a 
Philoſopher. 3. The Copula, which joins both the 
former, and conſiſts of affirmative or negative parti- 
cles ; as, am, or, am not; was, or, was not, &c. 

Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed into, 1. Univerſal, 
by the words 40h every; no, none; &c. as, all men 
muſt die: none, or no one knows when. 2. Parti- 
cular, by the words, ſome, many, few, &c. As, ſome 
men are born blind; few are truly wiſe. 3. Single, 
or, individual; as, Sir Iſaac Newton excelled all in 
knowledge. 4. Affirmative, as, God is a ſpirit. 
5. Negative, as, man is not immortal; none are 
perfectly innocent, &c. 6, Compound; when there 
are two or more ſubjects or predicates ;. as, light and 
heat enliven and delight both men and beaſts. 7. 
T rue, which repreſent the true or real ſtate of things; 
as, birds have wings. 8. Falſe; as, 2 have 
wings: Brutes are meer machines. 9. Dubious; 
as, the planets are ſuppoſed to be inhabited, &c. 

Argumentation, or, Reaſoning, is the third great 


rt of Logic ; and here the Logician has recourſe 
td à technical method of forming the argument, or 
ſyllogiſm, by which he proves his theſis, or . 

| n 
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In which ſyllogiſm, there are three terms. 1. The 
major, which contains the predicate. 2. The mi- 
nor, which contains the ſubject; and, 3. The mid- 
dle term, by which the other two are connected to 
ſhow their agreement or diſagreement. Thus ſup- 
poſe the queſtion were, whether God mutt be wor- 
ſhipped ? Here worſhip is the major or predicate; 
God, the ſubject or minor-term; and the middle- 
term in order to form the argument, [ make the idea 
of a Creator, and then from the whole reaſon thus, 
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Our Creator ought to be worſhipped; = 
But God is our Creator, _—_ 
Therefore God ought to be worſhipped. i 


Theſe are the three propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, 
called the major, minor, and concluſion. The form 
of a ſyllogiſm is greatly varied by the ſcholaſtic me- 
thods of mood and figure; with which it would avail - 
us very little to be acquainted; there are alſo vari- 
ous compound ſyllogiſms, under different forms and 
names; - as, the Epichirema, Dilemma, Proſyllogiſm, 
and Sorites; to which may be added, the following 
defective ſyllogiſm, viz. an Enthymem, Induction,: 
Example. The ſyllogiſm, when artfully contrived 
to deceive by falſe reaſoning, is called a paralogiſm, 
or ſophiſm ; and the perſon who uſes it a ſophitt, or 
or an equivocator. 

Diſpoſition is the laſt great part of Logic, and 
conſiſts in the art of method, or a dialectical diſtri- 
bution of things according to the order of nature, or 
as the ſubject treated of may require. Method is 
two-fold, ſynthetic, or analytic. Syntheſis, or com- 
poſition, i is that which begins with the ſeveral parts, 
2nd proceeds to the knowledge of the whole; as 
geometers firſt treat of points, lines, and angles; 
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then of triangles, ſquares, circles, &c. Then of the 
more compounded figures and properties of ſolid bo- 
dies ; and thus compoſe an entire ſyſtem of their art. 
Analyſis is that part of method which begins with 
the definition and general account of the ſubject ; and 
then conſiders and treats of the nature and qualities 
of all the parts ſeparately; and in this manner are 
moſt of the ſciences taught, as grammar, logic, rhe- 
toric, muſic, arithmetic, algebra, philoſophy, &c. &c. 


MARTIN. 
On Rbetoric. 


Rhetoric is the art of ſpeaking well, and orna- 
mentally on any ſubject. A ſpeech made according 
to the rules of this art, is called an oration ; and the 
ſpeaker an orator: 

In oratory there are four great parts, viz. 1, In- 
vention, by which we find out ſuch reaſons and ar- 
guments as are adapted to perſuade or gain belief, 
2. Diſpoſition, which conſiſts in a proper diſpoſal or 
arrangement of the arguments, or ſubject matter be- 
fore invented. 3. Elocution, which conſiſts in a 
rich diction, or language, embelliſhed with tropes and 
figures, 4. Pronunciation, which relates to the de- 
l&ery of a diſcourle or oration, in regard of voice 
and geſture. 

Invention derives arguments from various topics ; 
as, the certainty, or probability of things. The 
manners, cuſtoms,” and habits of times, places, and 
people; the teſtimonies of ancient and modern au— 
thors; authority of the ſacred writings; received 
opinions, proverbs, ſentences, laws, contracts, &c. 
&c. al! which the orator is prepared to uſe as occa- 
ſion requires: as, 1. Ihe pathetic, where he applies 

then: 
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them ſo as to excite and move the paſſions. 2. The 
panegyric ; where his declamation is filled with the 
encomium or praiſes of perſons, places, and things; 
or elſe diſpraiſes them, in the ſtrain of invective. 3. 
The rational, or deliberative; where every reaſon, 
motive, or argument is made uſe of to perſuade, or 
diſſuade. 4. The judicial; here the orator accuſes, 
or defends, by all the arguments that can be thought 
of, to afford matter for ſuch purpoſes. 

Diſpofition preſcribes the beſt method of proceed- 
ing with the arguments, in an oration; this method 
conſiſts of the following parts, viz, 1. The exor- 
dium, or beginning of the diſcourſe, wherein the ora- 
tor ſets forth the aim and ſcope of what he has to 
ſay, and then prepares his audience for due attention 
to the ſequel. 2. The narration, which conſiſts in 
a recital of facts, and is adapted to convince the hear- 
ers; which ſhould always be true, or at leaſt prob- 
able, perſpicuous, and conciſe. 3. The propoſi- 
tion; here the orator propoſes the ſum of the whole 
oration, and enumerates the ſeveral heads, on which 
he propoles to expatiate and declaim. 4. The con- 
firmation; wherein he proves his main theſis, or 
poſition, by every kind of reaſoning pertinent to 
the ſubject. - 5. Confutation ; for when he hath con- 
firmed his own doctrine, he naturally then proceeds 
to confute and diſprove that of his adverſary. 6. 
The peroration, or concluſion; this conſiſts in a 
recapitulation of the principal arguments, by way of 
enforcing them on the minds of the auditors, and 
moving their affections as much as poſſible. 

Elocution is that part which relates to the language 
or diction of an orator; in which three things are to 
be conſidered, viz. 1. Elegance; that is, purity and 
perſpicuity of ſtyle. 2. Compoſition; which gives 
H 2 rules 
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rules for a genuine and beautiful order and connec- 
tion of ſyllables, words, ſentences, and periods in 
tie diſcourſe. 3. Dignity; by which the oration is 
rendered florid and ornamental, by a judicious uſe of 
tropes and figures of ſpeech. A trope is an elegant 


and beautiful turning a word from its proper ſignifi- 


cation to another; as, charity is cold; you read 
Virgil, i. e. his writings; the clouds drop fatneſs, 
the ſpring awakes the flowers, &c. &c. The prin- 
eipal tropes are the following, viz. metaphor, meto- 
nymy, hynecdoche, irony, hyperbole, metalepſis, catachre- 


is, allegory, antipbraſis, litotes, antonomaſia, diaſyr- 


mus, farcaſm, and many others. The figures of 
ſpeech, «© when properly adapted,” render the “ ora- 
tion or diſcourſe,” fine and beautiful. In theſe the 
rhetorician can ealily furniſh himſelf with a rich va- 
riety of figures, and figurative turns and expreſſions; 
for the lowers which grow in the garden of rhetoric 
are almoſt infinite in reſpect of their names, number, 
and ſpecies. | = 
Pronunciation is the laſt great part; and regards 
a graceful and apt confirmation of the voice and geſ- 
tures, comporting with the nature of the ſubject. 
The voice ſhould be clear, articulate, free, natural, 
unaffected, ſtrong, and harmonious. The geſtures 
of the body graceful, and manly; expreſſive of pro- 
per paſi:ons, according to the ſubject. This eſpeci- 
ally reſpects the air of the countenance, and the tone 
of the voice: a monotony of voice, and the ſameneſs 
of geſture, are ſuch vices of oratory, whether that of 
the bar, pulpit, or theatre, as above all other things, 
render it irkſome and diſagreeable to the hearers. 


MARTIN. 


The 
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The two following Orations being reckoned ex- 


cellent in their kind, and as they are divided 
into Parts, will ſerve for Examples. 


The Oration of St. Paul, Acts XXvi. 
ExXoRDIUM. 
I think myſelf happy, King Agrippa, becauſe I ſhall 


anſwer for myſelf this day before thee, touching all 


the things whereof I am accuſed by the jews : eſpe- 
cially becauſe I know thee to be expert in all caſtoms 
and queſtions which are among the jews : Wherefore 
I beſeech thee to hear me partiently. 


NARRATION, 


My manner of life from my youth, which was at 
firſt among mine own nation at Jeruſalem, know all 
the jews, which knew me from the beginning (if they 


would teſtify) that after the ſtricteſt ſect of our reli- 


gion, I lived a Phariſee. And now I ſtand and am 
judged for the hope of the promiſe made by God to 
our Fathers: unto which promiſe our rc tribes, 
inſtantly ſerved God day and night, hope to come: 
for which hope's fake, King Agrippa, 1 am accuſed 
by the jews. 


* 


PRO POSITION. 


Why ſhould it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead? 


CoNFIRMATION. 


I verily thought with myſelf, that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jeſus of Naza- 
reth; which thing J alſo did in Jeruſalem : and many 
of the ſaints did I ſhut up in priſon, having received 
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authority from the chief prieſts; and when they were 
put ta death I gave my voice againſt them. And 1 
puniſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and compelled 
them to blaſpheme; and being exceedingly mad a- 
gainſt them, I perſecuted them even unto ſtrange 
Cities, Whereupon, as I went to Damaſcus, with 
authority and commiſſion from the chief prieſt; at 
mid-day, O king ! I faw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightneſs of the ſun, ſhining a- 
round me, and them which journeyed with me. And 
when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
ſpeaking unto me, and ſaying in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why perſecutcfi thou me? It is hard for 
#hee to kick againſt the goads. And I faid, Who art 
thou, Lord? And he ſaid, J am Feſus whom thou 
perſecuteſt; but riſe, and ſtand upon thy feet: For 1 
have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, to make thee 
a miniſter and a wn both of thoſe things which 
thou haſt ſeen, and of thoje things in which I will ap- 
pear unto thee; delivering thee from the people and 
from the Gentiles, unto whom I now ſend thee, to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from darkneſs 19 light, 
and from the power of ſatan unto God, that they may 
receive forgiveneſs of ſins, and inberitance among 
them, which are ſan#ified through that faith which is 
in me. Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not 
chſobedient to the heavenly viſion ; but ſhewed, firſt 
unto them of Damaſcus, and afterwards to thoſe of 
Jeruſalem, and through all the country of judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they ſhould repent of their 
fins, and turn to God, performing deeds worthy of 
that repentence which they profeſs. 


REFUTATION. 


For theſe cauſes the Jews caught me in the nous, 
| an 
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1 went about to kill me with their own hands. 
' Having therefore obtained help of God, I continue 
unto this day, witneſſing both to ſmall and great, 
ſaying none other things than thoſe which the pro- 
phets and Moſes have declared ſhould be: that 
Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, and that he ſhould be the firſt 
that ſhould riſe from the dead, and ſhould diſcover 
light unto the people, and to the Gentiles. 


PEROR ATION. 


I am not mad, moſt noble Feſtus, but ſpeak forth 
the words of truth and ſoberneſs. For the King 
knoweth of theſe things, before whom J alſo ſpeak 
freely: for I am perſuaded that none of theſe things 
are hidden from him; for this thing was not done in 
a corner—King Agrippa, believeſt thou the pro- 
phets? I know thou believeſt. I would to God that 
not only thou, but alſo all that hear me this day were 


both almoſt, and altogether ſuch as I am, except 
theſe bonds. 


The Oration of CaTALINE 0 his Afﬀſociates 
Conſpirators againſt the Roman Commonwealth. 


EXORDIUM,. 


HAD I not had, ere now, O my companions, 
fufficient proofs of your valour and fidelity, the op- 
portunity which preſents itſelf to us would have been 
of no effect; in vain ſhould we have. entertained 
thoſe vaſt hopes; in vain would this univerſal domi- 
nion have been within our power : nor ſhould I 
have been fo raſh as to graſp at uncertainties, in- 
ſtead of certainties, by the help of men of fickle and 
unactive tempers. But as on various and important 
occalions I have experienced your gallantry and 

faithful 
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faithful attachment to me, I have thereby been in- 
duced to undertake the atchievement of an enterpriſe, 
the greateſt and molt glorious in the world; being 
perſuaded that the ſmiles or frowns of fortune, will 
affect me in the ſame manner as they do you. For, 
to. have the ſame averſions, and the ſame deſires, this, 
alone is the very bond of friendſhip. 


NARRATION. 


But you, all of you, have had my deſign commu- 
nicated to you ſeparately already : and indeed, every 
day my mind is on fire at the very thoughts of the 
miſerable life we are to lead, if we do not avenge 
ourſelves into liberty. For ſince the government of 
our nation hath fallen into the power, nay, 1s under 
the entire ſway, and at the abſolute diſpoſal of a few; 
Kings and tetrachs have been tributary to them ; ſtates 
and nations have paid them taxes; whilit we, brave, 
honourable men, nobles and commoners, have been 
counted the rabble, the mob, without intereſt, with- 
out authority, in a ſlaviſh ſubjection to thoſe very per- 
ſons, to whom, were the government on a right foot- 
ing, we ought to be a terror. Hence all intereſt, 
power, honour, riches, are with them, or with whom 
they pleaſe; to us, they have left repulſes, dangers, 
impeachments, poverty. How long, ye braveſt of 
men, will ye endure theſe things? 


PRoPosSITION. 
Is is not better to die gloriouſly, than to lead diſ- 
gracefully a miſerable, a diſhonourable life, the ſcorn 
of their inſolence f 


CONFIRMATION. 


But, O ye Immortals, victory is in our hands; our 
age is in its bloom, our mind in its full vigour. 


They 
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They, on the contrary, are in the decline of life, 
emaciated by luxury, and worn out by years. 


'The work needs only a beginning ; the under- 
taking itſelf will accompliſh the reſt. For what 
mortal, who profeſſes the ſpirit of a man, can endure 
that they ſhould have ſuch a ſuperfluity of riches as 
to ſquander them in levelling mountains, and build- 
ing palaces in the ſea; while we are in want of the 
very neceſſaries of life; that they ſhould have two 
or more noble ſeats; whilſt we. have no where one 
:ingle friendly roof to ſhelter us from the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. Though they are continually 
purchaſing paintings, ſtatues, maſſy plate of the mot 
excellent workmanſhip ; though they are for ever 
pulling down new edifices, and building them up 
again; in ſhort, though they contrive by all imagin- 
able methods to waſte and conſume their wealth, 
yet with all their extravagance, they cannot exhauſt 
that immenſe treaſure which they have hoarded up, 
But we have poverty at home, debt abroad; our 
circumſtances bad, our expectations deſperate. In 


one word, what have we left but a miſerable exiſt- 
ence? | 


- PERORATION, 


Ariſe, then, ariſe. Lo! that liberty, that glorious 
liberty, which we have ſo often wiſhed for | more- 
over, riches, honour, glory are in our view. — Theſe 
are the rewards which fortune offers to the conquer- 
ors, Let the caſe itſelf, the preſent juncture, the 
imminent danger, the magnificent ſpoils of war, have 
a greater influence over you than any thing I have 
ſaid. Appoint me your general, or fellow-foldier. 
My heart (nor hand) ſhall never forſake you. Theſe 
things, as conſul, I hope to execute with you, unleſs. 
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my mind deceive me, and you chooſe rather to be 
ſlaves than reign. 


Speech of ADHERBAL To the Roman SENATE, 
imploring their Aſſiſtance againſt JUGURTHA. 


Fathers ! 
It is known to you that King Micipſa, my fathers 


on his death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his 
adopted ſon, conjunctly with my unfortunate brother 
Hiempſal and myſelf, the children of his own body, 
the adminiſtration of the kingdom of Numidia, di- 
recting us to conſider the ſenate and people of Rome 
as proprietors of it. He charged us to uſe our beſt 
endeavours to be ſerviceable to the Roman common- 


wealth in peace and war; alluring us, that your pro- 


* 
& 


| tection would prove to us a defence againſt all ene- 


mies, and would be inſtead of armies, fortifications, | 
and treaſures. E 

While my brother and I were thinking of nothing 
but how to regulate ourſelves according to the direc- 


tions of our deceaſed father, Jugurtha—the moſt in- 


famous of mankind! breaking through all ties of 


gratitude and of common humanity, and trampling 


on the authority of the Roman commonwealth— 
procured the murder of my unfortunate brother, and 
has driven me from my throne and native country, 
though he knows J inherit the friendſhip and alliance 
of the Romans. 
For a prince to be reduced, by villainy, to my 
diftreſsful circumſtances, is calamity enough; but 


my misfortunes are heightened by the conſideration, 
that I find myſelf obliged to ſolicit your aſſiſtance, 
Fathers, for the ſervices done you by my anceſtors, 


not 


— 
% 
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not for any I have been able to render you in my 
ewn perſon. Jugurtha has. put it out of my power 
to deſerve any thing at your hands, and has forced 
me to be burdenſome, before I could be uſeful to 
you. And yet, it I had no plea but my undeſerved 
miſery, who, from a powerful prince, the deſcendant 
of a race of illuſtrious monarchs, find myſelf, with- 
out any fault of my own, deſtitute of every ſupport, 
and reduced to the neceſſity of begging foreign aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt an enemy who has ſeized my throne 
and kingdom: if my unequalled diſtreſſes were all 
I had to plead, it would become the greatneſs of the 
Roman commonwealth, the arbitreſs of the world, to 
protect the injured, and to check the triumph of 
daring wickedneſs over helpleſs innocence. But, to 
provoke your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has 
driven me from the very dominions which the Senate 
and people of Rome gave to my anceſtors. Thus, 
Fathers, your kindneſs to our family is defeated, and 
Jugurtha, in injuring me, throws contempt on you. 
O wretched ape Q cruel reverſe of fortune ! 
O father Micipſal is this the conſequence of your 
generoſity, that he whom your goodneſs raiſed to an 
equality with your own children, ſhould be the mur- 
derer of your children? Muſt then the royal houſe 
of Numidia always be a ſcene of havock and blood? 
When that ſcourge of Africa was no more, we con- 
gratulated ou;ſ-lves on the proſpect of eſtablithed 
peace, But inſtead of peace, behold the kingdom 
of Numidia drenched with royal biood, and the o. ily 
ſurviving ſon of its late King, flying from an adopted 
murdere:, and fee king chat ſatety in foreign parts, 
which he eacnot command in his own King Jom. 
Whither —O whither fhall I ly? If I return to 
the royal palace of my anceſtors, my father's throne 
15 
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| > 
.1- is ſeized by the murderer of my brother. What can 
=s I there expect, but that Jugurtha ſhould haſten to 
= - imbrue in my blood thoſe hands which are now reek- 


ing with my brother's? 1f I were to fly for refuge 
or for aſſiſtance to any other court, from what prince 
can I hope for protection if the Roman common- 
wealth give me up? From my own family or friends 
I have no expectations. My royal father is no mores 
he is beyond the reach of violence, and out of hearing 
of the complaints of his unhappy ſon. Were my 
brother alive, our mutual ſympathy would be ſome 
alleviation : but he is hurried out of life in his early 
youth, by the very hand which ſhould have been the 
laſt, to injure any of the royal family of Numidia, 
The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he ſuſ- 
pected to be in my intereſt, Some have been deſ- 
troyed by the lingering torment of the croſs ; others 
have been given a prey to wild beaſts, and their an- 
guiſh made the ſport of men more cruel than wild 
beaſts. If there be any yet alive, they are ſhut up 
| in dungeons, there to drag out a life more intolerable 
| than death itſelf. 
it Look down, illuſtrious Senators of Rome | from 
that height of power to which you are raiſed, on the 
i unexampled diſtreſſes of a prince, who is, by the 
. cruelty of a wieked intruder, become an outcaſt of 
all mankind. Let not the crafty inſinuations of him 
who returns murder for adoption, prejudice your 
judgment. Do not liſten to the wretch who has 
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i butchered the ſon and relations of a king, who gave 
aim power to fit on the ſame throne with his own 
W | fons. If ever the time come when the due venge- 
1 ance from above ſhall overtake him, he will then in 
wn his turn feel diſtreſe, and ſuffer for his impious in- 


. gratitude to my father, and his blood-thirity cruelty 
1 to my brother. 5 O mur- 
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O murdered, butchered brother! O deareſt to 
my heart—now gone for ever from my ſight But 
why ſhould I lament his death? He is indeed de- 
prived of the bleſſed light of heaven, of life and king- 
dom, at once, by the very perſon who ought to have 
been the firſt to hazard his own life in defence of 


any one of Micipſa's family; but as things are, my 


brother is not ſo much deprived of theſe comforts, as 
delivered from terror, from flight, from exile, and the 
endleſs train of miſeries which render life to me a 


burden. He lies full low, gored with wounds, and 
feſtering in his own blood: but he lies in peace: he 


feels none of the miſeries which rend my ſoul with 


agony and diſtraction; whilſt I am ſet up a ſpectacle 


to all mankind of the uncertainty of human affairs. 
So far from having it in my power to revenge his 
death, I am not maſter of the means of ſecuring my 
own life: ſo far from being in a condition to defend 
my kingdom from the violence of the uſurper, I am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for my own 


Perſon, 


Fathers! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters of the 
world !—to you I fly for refuge from the murderous 
fury of Jugurtha.— By your affection for your chil- 
dren, by your love for your country, by your own 
virtues, by. the majeſty of the Roman common- 
wealth, by all that is ſacred, and all that is dear to 
you—deliver a wretched prince from undeſerved, 


unprovoked injury; and fave the kingdom of Nu- 


midia, which is your own property, from being the 
prey of violence, uſurpation, and cruelty. 
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On Fi gurative Language. 


Figures, in general, may be deſcribed to be the 
language, which is prompted either by the imagina- 


tion, or by the paſſions. I admit, that perſons may 


both ſpeak and write with propriety, who know not 
the name of any of the figures of ſpeech, nor ever 
ſtudied any rules relating to them. Nature dictates 
the uſe of figures; and many a one uſes metaphori- 
cal expreſſions to good purpoſe, without any idea of 
what a metaphor is. No figures will render a cold 
or an empty compoſition intereſting; whereas, if a 
ſentiment be ſublime or pathetic, it can ſupport itſelf 
* mag well, without any borrowed aſſiſtance. 

ence, ſeveral of the moſt affecting and admired 
paſſages of the beſt authors, are expreſſed in the 
ſimpleſt language. 

What has been ſaid on this ſubject, tends to 


throw light upon the nature of language in gene- 


ral; and will lead to the reaſons, why T ropes or 

Figures contribute to the beauty and grace of ſtyle. 
Firſt, Tbey enrich language, and render it more 
copious. By their means, words and phraſes are 
multiplied for expreſſing all ſorts of ideas; for deſ- 
cribing even the minuteſt differences; the niceſt 
ſhades and colours of thought; which no language 
could poſſibly do by proper words alone, without 
alliſtance from T ropes. 
Secondly, They beſtow dignity on ſtyle. — 
we want to adapt our language to the tone of an ele- 
vated ſubjec, we ſhould be greatly at a loſs, if we 
could not borrow aſſiſtance from figures. Aſſiſtance 
of this kind is often needed in proſe compoſitions; 
but poetry could not ſubſiſt without it. Hence Fi- 
eures form che conſtant language of poetry. 22 
oy 
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fay that © the ſun riſes”, is trite and common; but 


it becomes a magnificent image when expreſſed as 
Mr. TromsoN has done: 


But hender comes the power ful king of day, 
Kejoicing in the eaſt. 


By a well-choſen figure, even conviction is aſſiſt- 
ed, and the impreſſion of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would other- 
wiſe be. As in the following illuſtration of Dr. 
OU NG: „When we dip too deep into pleaſure, 
we always ſtir a ſediment that renders it impure and 
noxious” or in this, © A heart boiling with violent 


paſſions, will always ſend up infatuating fumes to the 


head.” An image that preſents ſo much congruity 
between a moral and ſenſible idea, ſerves like an ar- 
gument from analogy, to enforce what the author 
aſſerts, and to induce belief,” 

« A Metaphor is a compariſon implied, but not 
exprelled as ſuch; as when I ſay, Achilles is a 
Lion,“ meaning, that he reſembles one in courage or 
ſtrength. A compariſon, or ſimile is when the 
reſemblance between two objects is expreſſed in form, 
and generally purſued more fully than the nature of 
a metaphor admits ; as when 1 ſay, © The actions 
of princes are like thoſe great rivers, the courſe of 
which every one beholds, but their ſprings have been 
ſeen'by few.” This flight inſtance will ſhow, that 
a happy compariſon is a kind of ſparkling ornament, 
which adds nota little luſtre and beauty to diſcourſe, 


BLAIR, 
Per ſonijication. 


Go to your Natural Religion; lay before her 
Mahomet, and his diſciples, arrayed in armour and 


I2 blood 
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blood, riding in triumph over the ſpoils of thouſands 


who fell by his victorious ſword. Show her the 
Cities which he ſet in flames, the countries which he 


ravaged and deſtroyed, and the miſerable diſtreſs of 


all the inhabitants of the earth. When ſhe has view- 
ed him in this ſcene, carry her to his retirement; 
ſhew her the prophet's chamber ; his concubines and 


his wives; and let her hear him alledge revelation, 


and a divine commiſſion, to juſtify his adultery and 
luſt. When ſhe is tired with this proſpect, then 
ſhow her the bleſſed Jesus, humble and meek, doing 
good to all the ſons of men. Let her ſee him in his 
molt retired privacies ; let her follow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and ſupplications to 
God. Carry her to his table, to view his poor fare, 


and hear his heavenly diſcourſe. Let her attend him 


to the tribunal, and conſider the patience with which 
he endured the ſcoffs and reproaches of his enemies. 
Lead her to his croſs ; let her view him in the ago- 
ny of death, and hear his laſt prayer for his perſe- 
cutors; Father forgive them for they know not what 


they do /— When Natural Religion has thus viewed 


both, aſk her, Which is the Prophet of God ? 
. BIS HOP SHERLOCK. 


« Oh! unexpected ſtroke, worſe than of death ! 
Muſt I thus leave thee, Paradiſe! thus leave | 


Thee, native ſoil, theſe happy walks, and ſhades, 
Fit haunt of God's!“ 


Addreſs or Apoſirophe. 


« Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, O maid 
of Iniſtore ; bend thy fair head over the waves, thou 
fairer than the ghoſts of the hills, when it moves 

in 
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in a ſunbeam at noon over the ſilence of Morven! 
He is fallen! Thy youth is low; pale beneath the 
{word of Cruchullin !”? 


' FINGAL, 


« O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bowers ! 
With other echo late I taught your thades 
To anſwer, and reſound far other ſong.” 


30 thou ſword of the Lord] how long will it be ere 
thou be quiet! put thyſelf up into the ſcabbard, reſt 
and be flill! How can it be..quiet, ſeeing the Lord 
hath given it a charge againſt Aßbkelon, and againſt 
the ſea-ſhore? there hath he appointed 1 it. 


Examples of Antithęſis. 


« If you regulate your deſires according to- the 
ſtandard of nature, you will never be poor; if ac- 
cording to the ſtandard of opinion, you will never be 
rich,” 

If you ſeek to make one rich, ſtudy not to in- 
creaſe his ſtores, but to diminiſh his deſires.“ 

<« Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, 
leads to happineſs : intemperance, by inervating the 
mind and body, ends generally in miſery.” 

« A wiſe man is provided for occurrences of any 
kind. The good he manages; the bad he vanquiſh- 


es: in proſperity, he betrays no preſumption ; in 
adverſity, he feels no deſpondency.“ 


« Mirth, is like a flaſh of lightning that bias 
through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment: 
Cheerfulneſs, keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, 
and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſerenity.” 

« One alone is ſmitten, and all are delivered. God 
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{mites his innocent Son, for the ſake of guilty men; 
and pardons guilty men, for the ſake of his innocent 


Son.“ 
Examples of Enumeration. 


The ſubject of a diſcourſe being opened, explained, 
and confirmed; the ſpeaker muſt proceed to complete 
his conqueſt over the paſſions; ſuch as admiration, 
ſurpriſe, hope, joy, love, fear, grief, anger. Now he 
muſt begin to exert himſelf: here it is that a fine 
genius may diſplay itſelf, in the uſe of amplification, 
enumeration, interrogation, metaphor, and every or- 
nament that can render a diſcourſe entertaining, 
ſtriking, and enforcing.” 

„Nothing is ſo uncertain as general reputation. 
A man injures me from humour, paſſion, or intereſt : 
hates me, becauſe he has injured me; and ſpeaks 
1! of me, becauſe he hates me.“ 

« Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
ſmooths diſtinction, ſweetens converſation, and makes 
every one in the company pleaſed with himſelf, It 
produces good-nature and mutual benevolence, en- 
courages the timorous, ſooths the turbulent, huma- 
niſes the fierce, and diſtinguiſhes a ſociety of civilized 
perſons from a confuſion of ſavages.” 


Examples cf Suſpenſion. 


« To hear a judicious and elegant diſcourſe from 
the pulpit, which would in print make a noble figure, 
murdered by him who had learning and taſte to com- 
poſe it, but, having been neglected as to one 1mpor- 


tant part of his education, knows not how to deliver 


it otherwiſe than with a tone between ſinging and 
ſavings 
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faying, or with a nod of his head, to enforce, as with 
a hammer, every emphatical word; or with the ſame 
unanimated monotony in which he was uſed to repeat. 

Quæ genus at ſchool: What can be imagined more 
lamentable? Yet what more common.” 


ce Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 
With charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When füirſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 

Gliſtering with dew: fragrant the fertile earth 
After ſoft ſhowers: and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild, then ſilent night, 
And this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train. 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earlieſt birds, nor riſing ſun 

In this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, lower, 


Gliſt'ring with dew, nor fragrance after ſhow'rs, 


Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Nor glitt'ring ſtar-light without thee is ſweet.” 


Examples of Interrogation, 


« Suppoſe a youth to have no proſpect of ſitting 
in the parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appear- 
ing upon the ſtage, or in the pulpit; does it follow, 
that he needs beſtow no pains in learning to fpeak 
properly his native language? will he never have 
occaſion to read, or ſpeak in company!“ 

« Who ſhall ſeparate us from the love of Chriſt ? 
| ſhall tribulation, or diftreſs, or perſecution, or famine, 
or nakedneſs, or peril, or ſword? nay: in all theſe 
things we are more than conquerors, through him 
that loved us.” 4 - 
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188  Conflitution of England 
Examples of Climax. 5 


« Vice is a monſter of ſo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
Yet, ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace.” 


© It is pleaſant to be virtuous and good, becauſe 
that is to excel many others; it is pleaſant to grow 
better, becauſe that is to excel ourſelves; nay, it is 
pleaſant even to mortify and ſubdue our luſts, becauſe 
that is victory: It is pleaſant to command our appe- 
tites and paſſions, and to keep them in due order, 
within the bounds of reaſon and religion, becauſe 
this 1s empire,” — 

« After we have practiſed good actions awhile, 
they become eaſy; and when they are eaſy, we begin 
to take a plealure in them; and when they pleaſe 
us, we do them frequently; and by frequency of acts, 
a thing grows into a habit; and a confirmed habit 
is a ſecond kind of nature.” 


A SKETCH 
OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 
ONE of the moſt uſeful branches of know- 


ledge, and of which no Briton ſhould be ignorant, 
js that of the Conſtitution of his native country. 
This is abſolutely neceſſary in a nation where all are 
politicians, and where all are governed by thoſe 
laws only which they, or their fathers, either per- 

| | ſonally, 


— 
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ſonally, or by their repreſentatives, were inſtrumental 
in forming. | 

'The 1 of England was founded on 
principles of liberty; its conſtitution is the work of 
a wiſe and brave people, who, conſidering that all 
power was derived from them, and was to be ſubſer- 
vient to their happineſs, committed it into the hands 
of the Three States, which were to be a mutual ſup- 
port, and a mutual cheek to each other, and yet ſo 
ordered, that the intereſt of each is beſt promoted, by 
each confining itſelf within its proper bounds. 

The King, who is inveſted with the higheſt pre- 
rogative, has all the honours, and all the ſplendour 
of majeſty, and is only limited where power might 


become tyranny, and where he might be capable of 


injuring either himſelf or his people. By this mean, 
we reap all the advantages, without any of the evils, 
of a monarchical government. A King” (ſays a 
noble author) © has a divine right to govern well. 
« A divine right to govern ill, is an abſurdity : and to 
« aſſert it is blaſphemy.” The King of England has 
the power of doing good-in its fulleſt extent. This 
is the only power that can give him true dignity and 
diſtinguiſhed honour : for it is not the leaſt diminu- 
tion to his glory, that he is confined from doing 
what would tarniſh his reputation, and render him 
infamous to poſterity: on the contrary, this is a 
circumſtance which renders him truly great, and 
raiſes him above all the tyrants of the earth. Our 
“ King” (ſays a modern patriot) “ in the truſt and 
« dignity of his office, tranſcends all other Kings 


« and Emperors on the globe, as far as we excel all 
<« other ſubjects in liberty; ſo that he may not be 


« unjuſtly called a Aing of kings: while moſt of the 
mighty monarchs of other nations, are no more 
| 0 - «than 
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te than the maſters of ſome herds of ſlaves.” The 
King of England receives all his honour, power, and 
authority from the laws : and therefore at his mount- 
ing the throne, he binds himſelf by a ſolemn oath to 
make them the rule of his conduct, and before he 
receives one oath of allegiance, is obliged to ſwear 
to obſerve the Great Charter of the Engliſh Liberties ; 
and thus, at his coronation, renews the original 
compact between the King and his ſubjects. He 
then becomes the head of the ſtate, the ſupreme 
earthly governor, and is himſelf ſubject to none but 
God and the laws, to which he is as much bound to 
pay obedience, as the meaneſt ſubject. _ Though he 
has not the power of making laws, yet no Jaw can be 
enacted without his conſent; and though the execu- 
tion of them be always entruſted to his care, he 
cannot ſeize the property of the moſt inconſiderable 
man in his dominions, except it be forfeited by the 
law. On the contrary, the ſubject may, without 
the leaſt danger, ſue his ſovereign, or thoſe who act 
in his name, and under his authority: he may do this 
in open court, where the King may be caſt, and be 
obliged to pay damages to his ſubject, He cannot 
take away the liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he 
has by ſome illegal act forfeited his right to liberty; 
or except when the ſtate is in danger, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the people think the public ſafety makes 
it neceflary, that he ſhould have the power of con- 
fining perſons, and ſeizing their papers on a ſuſpi- 
cion of guilt: but this power is given him for a li- 
mited time only. The King has a right to pardon, 
but neither he nor the judges, to whom he delegates 
his authority, can condemn a man as a criminal, 
except he be firſt found guilty by twelve nen, 
muſt be his peers, or his equals. 


That 
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- That the judges may not be influenced by the 
king, or his miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the 
jury, they have their ſalaries for life, and not during 
the pleaſure of their ſovereign. Neither can the 
King take away, or endanger the life of any ſubject 
without trial; and the perſons being firſt chargeable 
with a capital crime; as treaſon, murder, felony, or 
ſome other act injurious to ſociety : nor can any ſub- 
ject be deprived of his liberty for the higheſt crime, 
till ſome proof of his guilt be given upon oath, be- 
fore a magiſtrate; and he has then a right to inſiſt 
upon being. brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair 
trial; or to be reſtored to liberty on giving ſuffici- 
ent bail for his appearance. If a man be charged 
with a capital offence, he muſt not undergo the ig- 
nominy of being tried for his life, till the evidence 
of his guilt be Jaid before the grand jury of the town 
or county in which the fact is alledged to. have been 
committed, and not without twelve of them agree- 
ing to had a bill of indictment againſt him. If they 
do this, he is to ſtand a ſecond trial before twelve 
other men, whoſe opinion is definitive. In ſome 
caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed to be inno- 
cent till there be ſufficient proof of his guilt) is al- 
lowed a copy of his indictment, in order to help him 
to make his defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the 
pannel, or liſt of the jury, who are his true and pro- 
per judges, that he may learn their charaCters, and 
diſcover whether they want abilities, or whether they 
are prejudiced againſt him. He may, in open court, 
peremptorily object to twenty of the number, and to 
as many more as he can give any reaſon for their not 
being admitted as his judges, till at laſt twelve un- 
c, :eptionable men, the neighbours of the party ac- 
culed, or living near the 3 where the ſuppoſed fac} 
| I wo. 
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was committed, be ſworn, to give a true verdict, ac- 


Cording to the evidence produced in court. B 


Challenging the jury, the priſoner prevents all poſſibi- 
lity of bribery, or the influence of any ſuperior 
power: by their living near the place where the fact 
was committed, they are ſuppoſed to de men who 
know the priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of 
the evidence. Theſe only are the judges from whoſe 
ſentence the priſoner is to expect life or death; and 
upon their integrity and underſtanding, the lives of 
all who are brought into danger ultimately depend, 
and from their judgment there lies no appeal: they 
are therefore to be all of one mind, and after. the 
have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined 
without meat, drink, or candle, till they are unani- 
mous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. 
Every juryman is, therefore, inveſted with a folemn 
and awful truft. If he, without evidence, ſubmit 
his opinion to that of any of the other jurymen, or 
yield in complaifance to the opinion of the judge; 
if he neglect to examine with the utmoſt care; if 
he queſtion the veracity of the witneſſes, who may 
be of an infamous character; or if after the moſt im- 
partial hearing, have the leaſt doubt upon his mind, 
and yet join in condemning the perſon accuſed ; he 
will wound his own conſcience, and bring upon him- 
ſelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. 
The freedom of Engliſhmen conſiſts in its bein 
out of the power of the judge on the bench to 
injure them. Were not this the caſe, juries would 
be uſeleſs; ſo far from being judges themſelves, 
they would only be the tools of another, whoſe 
province it is rot to guide, but to give a ſanction 
their determination; I ſay, were it not for juries, 
tyranny might triumph over the lives and liber- 
ties 
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ties of the ſubject, and the judge on the bench be 
the miniſter of the prince's vengeance. Theſe are 
the glorious privileges which we enjoy above other 
nations. Juries have been always conſidered as giv- 
ing the moſt effectual check to tyranny : for, in a 
nation like this, where a king can do nothing againſt 
the Jaw, they are a ſecurity that he ſhall never make 
the laws, by a bad adminiſtration, the inſtruments of 
cruelty and oppreſſion, 


In ſhort, were it not for juries, a corrupt Noble- 
man might, whenever he pleaſed, act the tyrant, while 
the judge would have that power which is now de- 
nied to our kings. But by our happy conſtitution, 
which breaths nothing but liberty and equity, all ima- 
ginary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt as well 
as the greateſt, When a priſoner 1s brought to take 
his trial, he is freed from all bonds; and though 
the judges are ſuppoſed to be counſel for the priſoner, 
yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own 
cauſe, other counſellors are allowed him; he ma 
try the validity and legality of the indictment ; and 
may ſet it aſide if it be contrary to the Law. 
Nothing is wanting to clear up the cauſe of inno- 
cence, and to prevent the ſufferer from {inking under 
the power of corrupt judges, and the oppreſſion of 
the great. The racks and tortures which are cruelly 
made uſe of in other parts of Europe to make a man 
accuſe himſelf, are here unknown, and none puniſhed 
without conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in 
his own defence. 


But, after all this, does the king loſe any part of 
his real dignity by not having the power to interfere, 
to rob and murder at pleaſure? No: his honour re- 


ſults from the ſafety of his ſubjects, and the God-like 
power 
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power of diffuſing, only happineſs, by a ſtrict obſer- 
vance of the laws, and in ſometimes ſoftening the 
rigour of them with mercy. The Royal prerogative 
eonſiſts in the right of declaring war, and making 
peace; in giving his aſſent to ſuch new laws as he 
apprehends will be for the good of his ſubjects, and 


withholding it, when he believes that they will be 
- hurtful ; he is inveſted with the power of aſſembling, 


adjourning „ proroguing, and diffolving the two houſes 
of parliament, and conſequently of putting a {top to 
the conſultations of them both, when he believes that 


they are acting inconſiſtently wich the rights of each 


other, and the good of the community, "He has the 
liberty of coining money. He is the fountain of ho- 
nour : but though he gives nobility the :ndepen- 
dence of the nobles is ſecured, by his not having it 
in his power to take it away. He has the right of 
commanding the army; and the militia is under 
his control, His perſon is ſacred; and a ſubject, 
for a ſingle act of treaſon, not only loſes his life, but 
his heirs are deprived of his eſtate. He is allowed 
a Privy Council to aſſiſt him with their advice, and 
the perſons of thoſe members of which this council 
is compoſed, are alſo ſacred. He has the ſupreme 
power in all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil, by 
which the Clergy are diveſted of all dominion over 
the conſcience, which is wiſely left to n, to whom 
it properly belongs—to that Being, who alone can 
ſearch the heart: and by this mean perſecution is 
prevented, and Religious Liberty ſecured. 

In every kingdom, and in every ſtate, there are 
always perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth, riches, and ho- 
nours : advantages which give them fuch a conſide- 
rable weight in the government, that were they to 
be confounded with the multitude, they would have 

no 
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no intereſt in ſupporting liberty: for as moſt of the 
popular reſolutions would be made to their prejudice, 
the public liberty would be their flavery. The ſhare 
they are therefore allowed in the /egi/lature, is in pro- 
portion to the intereſt they have in the ſtate; and 
from hence it is that they form a body of Nobles, that 
has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes of the peo- 
ple, to counterbalance the right which the people en- 
joy, of putting a ſtop to their e e 

The Legi/lative power is comtted to theſe two 
Bodies, to that of the Noble, and that of the Repre- 
ſentatives of the people, each of which has ſeparate 
views and intereſts. But there is this eſſential dif- 
ference; for while the individuals who compoſe the 
houſe of commons enjoy their power but for a limited 
time, and can only be reſtored by new powers given 
them by their conſtituents ; the privileges enjoyed by 
the members of the houſe of Lords are in their own 
nature hereditary. And this is the more neceſſary 
as their high prerogatives render them ſubject to po- 
pular envy, and conſequent]y their privileges muſt, 
in a free ſtate, be always in danger. The only diſad- 
vantage that can poſſibly ariſe from this is, that as their 
power is hereditary, they might be tempted to purſue 
their own intereſt to the prejudice of the public; and 
therefore to prevent this, where they might receive 
the greateſt pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, 
as in the caſe of granting ſupplies, they have only the 
power of refuſing, while the commons alone have the 
power of enacting. 

The great, we have already ſaid, are always expoſ- 
ed to popular envy; and therefore, were they to be 
judged by the people, they might be in the greateſt 
danger from their judges: they would then want the 
privilege of being tried by their peers, a privilege 

_ enjoyed 
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enjoyed by the meaneſt ſubjeft. They are therefore 
not to be tried by the ordinary courts of judicature, 
but by that part of the legiſlature, of which, each is 


a member. . 


As all human compoſitions muſt be defective, i 
the beſt laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere; and as 
the national judges are mere paſſive beings, incapable 
of moderating either the force or rigour of the Jaws, 
this part of the legiſlature is here, as well as in the 
former caſe, a neceſſary tribunal, to which it belongs 
to moderate the law. In their deciſions, they give 
not their opinions upon oath; but each Jaying his 


right hand on his heart, gives his verdict upon the 


ſingle teſtimony of his honour. Thus are the Lords 
inveſted with every outward mark of dignity, and with 
all the privileges neceſſary to maintain their rank in 
all its ſplendor ; ; and yet are fo limited, that they have 
not the power to encroach upon the ritbes and liber- 
ties of the inferior ſubjects. 

But while the privileges of the Lords are preſerved, 
and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered by their having a 
ſhare of the legiſlative power, the privileges of all in- 
ferior perſons are ſecured by every man's having, 
either in perſon, or by his repreſentative, a ſhare 1 in 
the legiſlature, by which means no laws can be enact- 
ed or repealed, without the conſent of the repreſenta- 
tives of the majority of the nation. 

Thus the /iberties of the Commons are as ſtrongly 
ſecured as the Royal prerogatives, or as the privileges 


of the Lords. The Commons are the guardians of 


the public liberty: they are the deputies ſent up from 


meeaneſt ſubject upon oath, yet they can ſearch into 


all quarters to make ſuch laws as ſhall beſt promote 
the intereſt of the whole collective body. And 
though they have not the power of examining the 


the 
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the conduct of the higheſt Peer in the realm, and, in 
the name of the people, impeach the favourite, or mi- 
niſter of the king. They can call the judges to an 
account for the maleadminiſtration of their office, and 
bring all thoſe to juſtice who make an ill uſe of their 
power. Thus the Commons are the grand jury of the 
nation : but as it would be improper that thoſe who 
are impeached in fo high a court ſhould be tried by 
a lower, which might be intimidated and over-awed, 
therefore to preſerve the dignity of the peers, and the 
ſecurity of the ſubject, thoſe whom they impeach are 
tried by the Lords, whoſe ſuperior dignity ſets them 
above all influence, and who have neither the ſame 
intereſts nor the ſame paſſions. 

Thus our happy Conjtitution conſiſts of three ſtates, 


each of which has ſeparate privileges, each is a check 


upon the other, and yet each is equally dependent. 
The firſt, which is the executive power, has the pri- 
vilege of aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, and diſ- 
ſolving the two legiſlative bodies : becauſe, theſe are 


ſuppoſed to have no will, except when they are aſſem- 


bled: and when they are aſſembled, if they had the 
right to prorogue themſelves, they might never be 
proregued; they might incroach on the executive 
power; they might become deſpotic, and even one 


of theſe might deſtroy the liberties of the other. But 


as the executive power might make an ill uſe of this 
privilege, by never aſſembling the Legiſlative, it is 
rendered dependent on theſe bodies, by their holding the 
ſinews of government in their hands, and granting the 
neceſſary ſupplies only from year to year. The king, 
indeed, has a power to raiſe what forces he pleaſes ; 
but the repreſentatives of the people, who grant the 
ſupplies, can determine what number only he ſhall 
be enabled to pay. , * 
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But while the Repreſentatives of the people have 
thus the important charge of watching over the pre- 
ſervation of our liberties, our trade, and our property, 
what care ought every county, city, and borough to 
take, to chuſe ſuch only, as are qualified for perform- 


ing this important taſk: for chuſing ſuch whole inte- 


grity will render them ſuperior to the temptation of 
a bribe; whoſe wiſdom is capable of managing our 
intereſts ; and whoſe greatneſs of ſoul will make them 
think that they can never do too much for their coun- 
try, and for their conſtituents. He who parts with 
his vote for a lucrative or ſelfiſh conſideration, is in- 
ſtrumental in chuſing one whom his conſcience dif- 
approves, and who is unqualified, or corrupt, a fool, 
or a madman :—l ſay, he who parts with his vote on 
ſuch terms, is unworthy the name of a freeman, ſince 


he, as much as in his power, ſells himſelf and his 


country; and can never have the leaſt reaſon to com- 
plain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy conſtitution 


_ overturned, and our liberty and all our privileges 


deſtroyed. 
BARCLEY. 


ETACHED SENTENCES. 


The main ſecret of being ſublime, i is to ſay great 


things in few and plain words: 


To make a man ſpeak well, and pronounce with a 
right emphaſis, he ought fully to underſtand all that 
he ſays; and bring himſelf to have thoſe affections 
which he deſires to infuſe into others. 


The 
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The chriſtian Orator ought to ſpeak ſubmiſſively, 
in an humble familiar way: mildly, in an engaging, 
inſinuating manner, to make people love the truth: 
and nobly, that is, in a vehement ſtrain, to captivate 
men, and reſcue them from the dominion of their 
paſſions. 


A man can never talk well on a point of which 
he is not entirely maſter. 3 


The whole art of eloquence conſiſts in inforcing 
the cleareſt proofs of any truth, with ſuch powerful 
motives gracefully, as may affect the hearers, and 
employ their paſſions to juſt and worthy ends. 


I would have a /«b/;me fo familiar, ſo ſweet, and fo 
ſimple, that at firſt every reader would be apt to think 
he could eaſily have hit on it himſelf; though very 
few are really capable of it. | 


He that is perſuaded of the truth of what he deli- 
vers, and has a proper concern about it in his mind, 
will pronounce with a natural vehemence, that 1s far 
ming lively, than all the ſtrains to which art can lead 

im. 
The inflections of the voice ſhould be ſo ſuited to 
the matter delivered, that the ſubject might be known, 
by the ſound of the voice only, where the words could 
not be heard diſtinctly. 


Nothing appears more ſhocking and abſurd, than 
to ſee a man very warm and active, when he is ſaying 
the drieſt coldeſt things: Though he ſweats himſelf, 
he chills the blood of his audience. 


Without poſſeſſing the virtuous affections in a 
| ſtrong degree, no man can attain eminence in the 


ſublime parts of eloquence. 
He 
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He muſt feel what a good man feels, who expects 
greatly to move, or to intereſt mankind. | 


Elegant ſpeculations are ſometimes found to float 
on the ſurface of the mind, while bad paſſions poſ- 
ſeſs the interior regions of the heart. 


A truly cultivated taſte increaſes ſenſibility to all 


the tender and humane paſſions, by giving them 


frequent exerciſe; while it tends to weaken the 


more violent and fierce emotions. 


Every compoſition that intereſts the imagination, 
and touches the heart, pleaſes all ages and all nati- 
ons. There is a certain ftring, to which, when 
properly ſtruck, the human heart 1s ſo made, as to 
anſwer. 


The higher character a perſon Ce the more 
he ſhould regard his minuteſt actions. 


It often happens that thoſe are the beſt people, 
whoſe characters have been molt injured by ſlan- 
derers: as we uſually find that to be the {ſweeteſt 
fruit at which the birds have been pecking. 


Men are ſometimes accuſed of pride, merely be- 
cauſe their accuſers would be proud themſelves were 
they in their places. 


If thou wouldeſt get a friend, prove him firſt, 
and be not haſty to credit him; for ſome men are 
friends for their own occaſions, and will not abide 
in the day of trouble. 


Be kind to all, familiar with few, and only in- 
timate with one, 


He who tells a lye is not ſruſivle how great 3 
ti 
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taſk he undertakes; for he muſt be forced to in- 
vent twenty more to maintain that one. 


A lyar ought never to be truſted, for when an 
opportunity offers he will be found capable of de- 
ceiving any perſon to ſerve his own purpoſe. 


None more impatiently ſuffer injuries, than thoſe 
who are moſt forward in doing them. 


Thoſe who defraud otpers of their good name, or 


property; are ſure to meet with juſtice, either in 
this world or the next. 


With what meaſure we mete to others, it ſhall 
be meaſured to us again. | 


Mercy was always heaven's diſtinguiſhed mark, 
and he who bears it not, has no friend there. 


The merciful man ſhall obtain mercy. 


By taking revenge, a man 1s but even with his 
enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior. 


A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 
another man, than this, that when the injury began on 
his part, the kindneſs ſhould begin on ours. 


The failings of good men are commonly more 
publiſhed in the world than their good deeds; and 
one fault of a deſerving man ſhall meet with more 
reproaches, than all his virtues, praiſe: ſuch is the 
force of ill-will and ill-nature. 


He that is truly polite, knows how to contradict 
with reſpect, and to pleaſe without adulation; and is 
equally remote from an infipid complaiſance, and a 
low famiharity. 


Nothing 
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Nothing more engages the affections of men, than 
a handſome addreſs, and graceful converſation, 


Exceſs of ceremony. ſhows want of breedin 
'Fhat civility is beſt, which excludes all 0-209" 
ous formality, 


It is wiſer to prevent a quarrel beforehand, than 
to revenge it afterwards. 


No revenge is more heroic, than that which tor- 


ments envy by doing good. ; 


A wiſe man will defire no more wealth than what 
he can get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, 


and live upon contentedly. 


A contented mind and a good conſcience, will 
make a man happy in all conditions. 


No man hath a thorough taſte of proſperity, to 
whom adverſity never happened. 


There is but one way of fortifying the foul againſt 
all gloomy preſages and terrors of mind; and that 
is, by ſecuring to ourſelves the friendſhip and pro- 
tection of that Being, who diſpoſes of eren, and 
governs futurity. 


The tranſient day of ſinful pleaſure, is followed 
by a dark and tempeſtuous night of ſorrow. 
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